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WINTER WORK IN ORCHARDS. 


Ir is a good time now in winter, to range the 
orchard, and examine the condition of the trees, 
and determine the amount of pruning they re- 
quire. We have read sundry elaborate essays 
and discussions as to the best time of the year 
for doing this important work. If one could 
always command his time alike, this question 
would be of more consequence than it is, inas- 
much as the most favorable time for the benefit 
of the tree should be embraced. From long 
observation, we believe that from the first open- 
ing of the leaf-bud to the falling of the blossom, 
is the best time to prune fruit trees. The sap 
is then in full flow, new bark forms rapidly 
under the old bark at the point of amputation, 
and in a year or two—dependent on the size of 
the branch cut off and the vigor of the tree— 
the wound is healed, and a smooth and healthy 
bark covers it. 

Presuming, however, that every one cannot 
so command his time, particularly the farmer, 
who is most busy in the months of April, May, 
and June, when his plowing and planting must 
be done, we can only reiterate the advice of the 
clergyman to his parishioners, who asked him 
when was the best time to prune their trees? 
“When your tools are sharp,” was the reply. 
So, entirely cotnciding with our clerical friend, 
we shall assume that if not already done, the 
fine saw (orchards should never be cut by a 
coarse one) be at once filed, the pruning-knife 
be ground, and the work commenced. It will 
be well for every manager of a young orchard 
to know that the proper starting of the branches 
of the tree at first, will save much labor in the 
future pruning, besides pushing the growth of 
the branches in the right direction. If a tree 
have six leading branches instead of three, 
which is the proper number, and quite enough, 
each of the six, making equal growth, will, of 
course, be only half the size of either of the 
three. Besides the growth of the three super- 
fluous branches robbing the three necessary 
ones, they actually interfere with their bearing, 
and if the tree be intended to produce at all, 
they must be ultimately cut away, and thus all 
this expenditure of sap and time is lost, and the 
root impoverished in providing for so much 
worthless wood ; therefore it is of the highest 
consequence that young trees be properly and 
timely pruned. 

In young orchard trees, it is important, also, 
that pruning be so done as to give a vigorous 
growing direction to the branches. Early bear- 





ing in young trees is of little consequence com- 
pared with a wholesome and substantial growth. 
The bearing will take care of itself, and be all 
the more abundant in its own proper time. So 
prune as to spread the top equally as possible 
all over, and cut out such limbs as incline to 
chafe each other. If the variety of the tree be 
peculiar in its formation of top, do not thwart 
its natural inclination, by striving to torture it 
into some other shape; but let it take its own 
course mainly, correcting only, as it goes along, 
the vices of its habits, if any it have. All efforts 
to counteract nature in such things are worse 
than useless. The more its natural habit is 
combatted, the more deformed will it become in 
its constant effort at presisting in it. Applica- 
tions to the cuts in young trees are of little con- 
sequence. Those of an inch or two in diame- 
ter, in vigorous trees, are soon healed by the 
new bark, and although sundry remedies or 
plasters have been recommended, some of which 
we have used, their benefits have not been very 
apparent. In aged trees, with large cuts, pro- 
tection 7s important, A salve of the same in- 
gredients as grafting-wax, only in different pro- 
portions, say a quart of linseed oil to a pound 
of rosin, and a half pound of beeswax, boiled 
thoroughly down together, and applied with a 
brush, in a state just liquid enough to run like 
common paste, is perhaps the best of any other. 
The merest coating will do, as its only office is 
to exclude the air. This may also be applied to 
small cuts on, young trees, if preferred. Gum 
Shellac, dissolved in alcohol to the consistence 
of cream will also answer, but is hardly so last- 


ing as the other. 
Another important thing in young trees is, 


that they be kept straight. Prevailing winds in 
nearly all parts of our country are apt to give 
trees a lean in one direction. So much so have 
we seen whole orchards, that they had lost all 
correct shape, and bid fair in a few years to be 
entirely prostrated by the continual heaving of 
the wind at their tops. This is easily remedied 
by staking the young trees when first set, thus 
keeping them in an upright condition till they 
get well established in the soil. When trees 
have grown to the size of one’s wrist, stakes do 
little good, the tree being more apt to draw over 
the stake by the inclination of the winds, than 
the stake is to hold up the tree. In this emer- 
gency the tree should be crutched. We have 
remedied the leaning of several hundred of our 
trees in this way. In the winter—this is the 
best time—go to the woods, and cut crutches, 
or forked saplings, twelve to sixteen, or even 
eighteen feet long, if the trees to be corrected 
are of any considerable size, and bring them to 
the orchard. When the leaves begin to open, 
bend the tree up into the wind from its leaning 





side, say 10° beyond a perpendicular, so that it 
shall lean into the wind instead of its previous 
position, then ‘it the foot of your crutch— 
which should be bluntly pointed, so as to give ita 
firm hold in the ground—at a very obtuse angle 
from the body, and just below one of the lead- 
ing branches, the crutch receiving the body, 
and the branch above holding it from sliding 
up. This obtuse angle and long leg of the 
crutch gives it a more direct bearing against the 
tree, and holds it in place better than a short 
one. Before finally adjusting the crutch to its 
place, lay a piece of sod, or a pad of straw, or 
barn litter, broken flax, or any other soft sub- 
stance between the tree and the fork of the 
crutch, and the work is done. If the leaning 
be so bad that to throw the tree back to the 
angle above named, prove too, violent an effort 
at once, do it so far back as it will work easily, 
ahd two months afterwards it will go up to the 
point required. The growth of one season, if a 
thrifty one, will usually put the tree in this new 
position so that it will remain, or only come 
back to a perpendicular ; but if at the-return of 
another spring it discovers a tendency to lean 
again, the crutch should be repeated. At the 
fall of the leaf the crutch may be removed and 
housed, for another year, if required. Great ad- 
ditional value may be given to orchards by 
early attention to these items, and years of life 
added by the application of a comparatively. 
small amount of labor at the proper times and 


seasons, 
° napa alice 


WINTER FORAGE.—SHELTER FOR STOCK. 


Passine a very considerable farm a few days 
since, the barn of which was close by, and its 
yard adjoining the highway, we saw large quan- 
tities of fine, bright straw scattered about the 
yard, over which some twenty head of cattle, 
and colts, and perhaps as many pigs weré tread- 
ing and nosing it about ; the cattle and colts now 
and then nibbling up a mouthful, while the 
pigs only trod it under foot and spoiled it, 
hunting for the stray kernel or two of grain left 
in it. Musing as we afterwards passed along, 
we thought what a stirring sermon might be 
drawn from such a text. Hay at that barn was 
worth fifteen dollars a ton, and this straw thus 
thrown away, and of which the stock did not 
eat a fifth part, was worth half as much in the 
market. With the aid of a horse-power cutter, 
the straw could be cut for a dollar a ton, labor, 
wear and tear of machinery, and interest in- 
cluded. Five bushels of common mill-feed, 
worth at the highest, 20 cents a bushel—ano- 
ther dollar—would make that straw, mixed with 
it and wet with a little water, as palatable as 
the best of hay to the stock—either horses, 
cattle, or sheep—and thus fed, the same quan- 
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tity would be quite as beneficial to them. It is 
needless to say, that the manure made by the 
straw so expended,.would be worth five times 
as much as that made by the same straw rotting 
in the yard, and exhaling its gases away in the 
sun. Here is straw, thus treated, at a cost of 
two dollars a ton, serving the purpose of hay at 
fifteen, and one ton of hay sold, will furnish the 
mill-feed for fifteen tons of straw. Now, this is 
an instance in which a farmer can dispose of 
hay, or a part of it, to the enrichment of his 
farm, by consuming the coarse fodder, instead 
of wasting it. 

For several years past we have been in 
the habit of consuming every thing in the 
shape of straw—even to that of beans and 
buckwheat—which the farm produced, together 
with the coarsest grass from the marsh. Cut 
in the machine, with a litt e mill-feed, all horses, 
cattle, and sheep, will eat it in preference to the 
best of English hay, and, in equal quantity, 
thrive better upon it. There is one argument 
in favor of hay cutting, that most people do not 
appear at all to consider. That is, the labor of 
grinding and ruminating the long feed by the 
animal consuming it, over that of the cut-feed. 
A creature will eat and put into its stomach 
twenty pounds of cut-feed in one-third the time 
it will do twenty pounds of uncut hay, straw, 
or stalks. Straw, from its hard, dry, and taste- 
less quality, if confined to it, stock will scarcely 
eat at all, hunger only driving them to it; and 
corn stalks must be very fresh, and well cured, 
to be inviting food. Even the best hay is better 
and more palatable to stock when cut than un- 
cut. The animal eats its cut food, lies down, 
rests, and ruminates the whole mass, in nearly’ 
the same time that it is eating the long hay, 
or straw. The expenditure of saliva, and of 
muscular strength in the latter is enormously 
greater than in the former, which waste of 
saliva and labor, an additional quantity of food 
must be taken to supply. Yet this is scarcely 
ever thought of by the farmer. It would ap- 
appear, by the almost universal practice over 
the country, that time expended in feeding 
stock is considered as next to being lost, by 
the manner in which the forage is thrown out, 
and the mean appearance of the cattle con- 
suming it. 

Wherever hay is worth seven dollars a 
ton, and mangers are provided to feed it in, 
it will pay for cutting up for cattle. Good 
hay needs no meal on it, except for fattening 
animals, and for these we would always recom- 
mend it. Finely cut hay, passing into the 


* stomach with the meal, expands the glands of 


the digestive organs, fills out their various parts, 
and invigorates their action. The nearer the 
state of their food can be kept to a natural 
course of feeding, provided it be sufficiently nu- 
tritious, the more rapidly will the animal take 
on flesh, and the higher its health. Indeed, we 
are quite satisfied from observation and practi- 
cal experience, that taking the country together, 
one-third of the winter forage is absolutely lost 
in the general heedlessness with which it is ex- 
pended, and not a spoonful more of manure 
saved iii consequence of this enormous waste. 
——_+0 4 

Dovste Poy.—A clergyman had just united 
in marriage a couple whose Christian names 
were respectively Benjamin and.Ann. “How 


a friend. “They appeared both annie-mated 
and bennie-fitted,” was the ready reply. 
——--o-0—__—_ 


NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Fifth Conversational Meeting. Mr. J. C. 
Parsons in the chair. 

M. Vicror Morscnutsxy, Commissioner from 
St. Petersburg to the World’s Fair, presented 
several packets of Melon and Cucumber seeds, 
to be disposed of by the Society. 

The Cultivation of the Camellia was the sub- 
ject for discussion. Propagation having been 
disposed of, the proper soil and manure was 


taken up. 
D. Bott. I use a soil composed of two-thirds 


fresh loam, with one-third rock mold ; that is, 
decayed leaves, weeds, and other vegetable mat- 
ter, similar to what is commonly called leaf 
mold. I add a little coarse sand or charcoal, the 
latter is not absolutely necessary. This com- 
post has succeeded well with me. In other sec- 
tions of the country experienced cultivators are 
equally successful with a soil entirely loam. 
Such a soil I should consider too heavy for us 
in this latitude, though it may suit Philadelphia. 
Loam, mixed with black soil, is more porous 
and not liable to rot the roots which are easily 
injured in this way. Black soil is more used in 
Europe than in this country. With regard to 
manures I advise that very little of any kind be 
used, the less the better. I prefer cow manure 
and horn-shavings dissolved and applied in a 
liquid state, in small quantities and in the grow- 
ing season, I use none in the dormant season. 
Guano is applied by some; I would not risk its 
use. One of the choicest collections in the coun- 
try, once the admiration of all who beheld them, 
has been destroyed by using it injudiciously. I 
never apply it and have no desire to do so. 

M. Morscautsxy. A similar result followed 
its use in Germany. 

D. Bott. Red spider is the greatest pest of 
Camellia growers; it is more destructive in this 
country than in Europe. If not checked it 
soon destroys the foliage, changing it to a red- 
dish-brown color. I syringe the plants and 
then sprinkle flower of sulphur, which destroys 
them. Sulphur, I think, has also a beneficial 
effect on the soil; I often scatter a portion over 
the surface of the pots, and it is washed into the 
soil by the water. 

P. B. Meav. It would not become me to dif- 
fer with so experienced a cultivator as Mr. Bott. 
I will state the compost I use for my Camellias. 
Four parts rotted sod not fully decomposed, in 
such a state that it will break easily, and may be 
passed through a coarse sieve, two parts humus 
or vegetable mold, one part manure, and one 
charcoal or sand. The manure stimulates the 
growth of the young plant. I also use a little 
artificial manure, generally guano, but with cau- 
tion, I dissolve it, and when it setties use the 
clear liquid. In potting I leave space on the 
surface of the soil for just so much water as will 
wet the ball without any passing out at the bot- 
tom. 

D. Bott. At what season do you use guano? 

P. B. Meap. When the buds are about two- 
thirds swelled, to assist in expanding them. I 
do not use it in the growing season, as it would 
stimulate the growth of wood. “5 

A. Reep agreed with what had been said as 
to soil and manure, and made some remarks 





did they appear during the ceremony ?” inquired 


upon the state of the roots of some plants, and 





the deceitful appearance of the top, when com- 
pared with the quantity of roots attached. He 
spoke of the injury sustained by impure air in 
causing the buds to drop, and the difficulty ex- 
perienced by florists from the necessity of 
crowding the plants too much, which spoiled 
their shape. 

D. Bout. Half the roots are sometimes rotted 
and yet they are not cut off, and the plant is 
overpotted. The roots should be closely ex- 
amined, and the decayed portionremoved. The 
soil should then be washed from about the re- 
mainder, in a tub of water, and placed in a pot 
of fresh soil. Sudden changes of temperature 
cause the buds to drop. The Camellia will 
stand a great degree of cold; a plant of the Sin- 
gle Red has stood out in my garden for the last 
four years, blooming freely each spring. I be- 
lieve double varieties would also prove hardy if 
well protected from the sun in summer. 

The sun injures them more than frost. In 
a northern aspect, by a wall or other protection, 
they would stand well and bloom freely if 
shaded, and the ground drained properly. 

C. More stated that by using more black 
mold, he could produce a greater bloom, from 
small plants, and it was an object with commer- 
cial growers to keep the plants small, for want 
of house room. 

P. B. Meap. I consider a northern aspect, 
which is generally recommended by writers, 
the very worst. I have seen much healthier 
specimens grown in those exposed to the south 
and east. This is the case with Caleb Cope’s 
collection; his Camellias appeared to me in a 
worse condition than any other plants in his 
collection. The house has a northern expos- 
ure. The advantage of the morning sun is very 
great, and for that reason an eastern exposure 
is preferable, or even a southern, if the glass is 
coated with white lead and linseed oil. There 
is a great diversity of opinion as to summer 
treatment of the Camellia; some prefer keeping 
their plants housed, and I agree with them; 
others advocate placing them out doors. By 
keeping them in the house they flower earlier, 
and there is less trouble in attending to them. 
Out doors they are exposed to sudden changes, 
heavy rains, and other unfavorable circum- 
stances. : 

D. Botx. I differ entirely with Mr. Mzap on 
this point. 

I have invariably placed my plants out doors 
in the summer, in a proper situation, and they 
have done well. Their foliage is vigorous and 
healthy ; the buds stronger and more numer- 
ous. They must, of course, be attended to, and 
protected from heavy rains. 

This branch of the subject created some dis- 
cussion, which was participated in by Messrs. 
Reep, Sutrie, Bott and Meap. 

The Azalea was chosen as the next plant for 
discussion. 

Mr. Wiison G. Hunt suggested that the meet- 
ings should not be held so frequently; they 
would then be better attended. This was con- 
curred in by the majority of those present. 

The Chair thought the press had not given 
sufficient publicity to their proceedings, but ad- 
mitted that it was because they were not well 
attended, so as to make them of sufficient in- 
terest to the public. 

The next Conversational Meeting will be held 
on the 20th of February. 
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CYCLE OF GOOD AND BAD CROPS. 


Tue article given below, from a recent num- 
ber of the Scotsman, will be read with interest 
by every inquiring, investigating farmer. . The 
theories advanced are new, and as yet are only 
theories, but we must confess they have some 
plausibility. It will be seen that for thirty- 
seven years past, there have been successive 
periods of four and five years of alternate good 
and bad crops; and that science sheds a glim- 
mering ray of light upon the cause of these pe- 
riodic variations. It will also be seen, that, if 
the theory proposed prove a correct one, we 
have just entered upon a four or five years 
course of poor crops generally over the globe; 
and consequently a season of corresponding 
high prices. The article is as follows: 


The “ uncertainty of the weather” has been 
a subject of complaint to the husbandman from 
timeimmemorial. Science has shown, however, 
that law and order prevail in many phenomena 
once deemed to be under the blind dominion of 
chance, and ingenious men have indulged the 
hope that a key might yet be found to the irre- 
gularity of the seasons—not that we shall be 
able to prognosticate whether any particular day 
or week will be foul or fair, but that we may 
have rational grounds for expecting a good sea- 
son or a bad one, or a series of good or bad sea- 
sons. Intelligent farmers generally believe that 
a course of abundant crops is pretty sure to be 
followed by a course of deficient ones; ‘but 
whether the cycle of good and bad crops is of a 
determinate or a variable length, and if deter- 
minate, how many years are required to com- 
plete it, are points upon which opinions différ 
widely, and certainty is perhaps despaired of. 

A paper read a few days ago by M. BecquerEL 
to the Academy of Sciences, on the culture of 
wheat in France, supplies statistical facts of some 
value bearing on this subject. They show that 
there is a periodicity in the recurrence of good 
and bad harvests ; that five or six years of abund- 
ance, and five or six of scarcity, follow each 
other pretty regularly. From want of capital 
and enterprise, and good means of internal com- 
munication, the French are more dependent on 
their own harvests than we are in this country, 
and the difference between a goou and a bad 
year telling more strongly on their markets, 
serves better to test theinfluence of the seasons. 
M. Becqueret quotes from Count Hugo the fol- 
lowing table of the average price of wheat for all 


France: 
Shillings 


Francs 





1816 to 1821—period of scarcity........... 54s. 5d 
1822 to 1827—period of abundance........ r 36s. 4d 
1828 to 1832—period of scarcity........... 2 50s. 7d. 
1833 to 1837—period of abundance........ 37s. 2d. 
1838 to 1842—mixed period.......... . 46s. 8d. 
1843 to 1847—period of scarcity..... 2 59s. Od. 
1848 to 1852—period of abundance......... 38s. 4d. 


We arrive at a similar result by comparing 
the imports and exports of wheat, and taking 
the excess of the one over the other: 

Hectolitres. 


Scarcity..1816 to 1821.... Excess of Imports.. 6,247,000 
Pleuty ..1822 to 1827.... ” Exports.. 1,258,000 
Scarcity ..1828 to 1832... ? Imports.. 9,528,000 
Plenty . 1833 to 1837.... ” Exports . 944,000 
Mixed ..1838 to 1842... F Imports.. 1,126,000 
Scarcity.. 1843 to 1847.... sp Imports.. 18,697,000 
Plenty ..1848 to 1852.... »  Exports.. 13,188,000 


The hectolitre contains 22 imperial gallons, 
or three hectolitres are a trifle more than a quar- 
ter, (480 lbs.) It will be observed that the im- 
portation of wheat in France, in years of scar- 
city, is very small when compared with ours. 
Thus, in the period from 1843 to 1847, while 
wheat averaged 59s.—a very high price in that 
country—the whole imports in the five years 
were Only 20,161,000 hectolitres, from which, 
deducting 1,164,000 of exports, there remained 
for consumption only 18,697,000, or 6,400,000 
qrs. In the period of scarcity, from 1816 to 
1821, when the price was 54s. 5d., the imports 
were only 6,247,000 hectolitres in six years, or 
about 345,000 qrs. annually. 





The five years from 1847 t0®1852 were years 
of abundance both in, France and Britain. Sup- 
posing, then, that the change takes place quin- 
quennially, we should now be at the commence- 
ment of a period of scarcity, and that the pres- 
ent year fulfils this character is manifest from 
the state of the markets on both sides of the 
Channel. The French average for the first two 
weeks of November, as givenin the Moniteur a 
few days ago, was 29.97 per hects, or 68s. 11d. 
per qr.—a famine price in France; and the Brit- 
ish average for the whole of November was 71s. 
1d., marking rather severe dearth. It is, there- 
fore, a question of some importanceg whether 
we are to regard the present deficient crop as a 
pure “casualty,” an evil which an opposite cas- 
uality the next year’s abundance may redeem, 
or as the first of a series of bad crops. Jn our 
opinion, the hypothesis of a five years’ cycle, 
embracing the latter conclusion, though not es- 
tablished beyond challenge, has a sufficient pro- 
bubility to render it worthy of entering into the 
calculations of farmers, corn merchants, con- 
tractors for public works, and even ministers of 
state. 

A hypothesis offered to explain anomalous or 
seemingly discordant physical facts is more 
readily accepted when we can trace in it the 
operation of some physical cause. In the Scots- 
man of the 6th of September, 1845, we gave an 
account of a memoir published by Schwabe, a 
German astronomer, on the spots of the sun, in 
which he maintained their periodicity, that they 
increased for a certain term, then diminished 
for an equal term, and that the interval between 
the maximum and minimum was about five 
years, so that the cycle was completed in about 
ten. This conclusion rested on the observations 
of 18 years, which (as Colonel Sabine informed 
the British Association at Belfast) have been 
since extended to twenty-six years, and with 
the same result. Now, as the light and heat of 
the sun are obviously essential to the success of 
grain crops, it occurred to Gautier, a French or 
Swiss man of science, to compare Schwabe’s 
cycle of the solar spots with the results of the 
harvests in France, as shown by the price of 
corn; and he found that, taking the years in 
groups, to eliminate accidental influences, those 
in which the sun had few or no spots coincided 
with years of abundance, and those in which 
the spots were numerous with years of scarcity. 
We have here, then, a glimpse of a physical 
cause to account for these alternating periods of 
scarcity and plenty, which experience has forced 
upon the attention of our farmers. It is true 
that the spots of the sun cover but a very small 
portion of his surface at any time, but the de- 
crement of heat in a bad year is also small com- 


-| pared with the whole quantity which the earth 
‘| receives from the sun; and it is not improbable 


that, besides causing a direct loss of light and 
heat proportioned to their size, spots when 
abundant may indicate a general enfeeblement 
of the heating and illuminating power of the 
whole surface of the sun. 

The progress of science is constantly adding 
to our knowledge of the latent ties which con- 
nect the most distant parts of nature. Those 
minute deviations from the normal position of 
the magnetic needle, called its diurnal variation, 
were discovered a hundred years ago, and gave 
plain indicationgof solar influence. It was only 
known within these few years that these varia- 
tions were themselves subject to variation— 
were greater in some years than in others—and 
that another class of phenomena, called ‘mag- 
netic storms,” sudden and seemingly unaccount- 
able disturbances of the needle, disclosed them- 
selves. It is now found that these are periodi- 
cal also. To use the words of Colonel Sabine, 
“there is a periodical variation or inequality af- 
fecting alike the magnitude of the diurnal varia- 
tion, and the magnitude and frequency of the 
disturbances of storms, and the cycle or period 
of the inequality appears to extend about ten of 
our years, the maximum and minimum being 
separated by an interval of about five years.” 
Perhaps by-and-by the hopes and prospects of 





the husbandman may be read in the vibrations 
of the compass ? 
e-o-« 7 


Comparative Value of Crops as Food for Milch Cows, 


Tue following report to the Essex County 
(Mass.) Agricultural Society, at their last meet- 
ing, comes to us endorsed as “A matter-of-fact 
document,” by some friend whose initials we 
could not clearly make out. The facts, however, 
speak for themselves, and the name of the wri- 
ter is, we think, a sufficient guarantee for their 
reliability. The report is well worthy of a care- 
ful perusal. We have made several corrections 
which seemed to be needed in the copy received. 
With these corrections the report is as follows: 


The Committee on the Comparative Value of 
Crops as Food for Cattle, have received no state- 
ment respectine ‘is subject for the past two 
years. Being Cu.irman of that Committee, I 
have often been requested by several members 
of the Society, to give the result of my experi- 
ence. I-+feel extremely reluctant in so doing, 
not because I am not fully satisfied by that re- 
sult, but because it differs so much from that of 
able and distinguished agriculturists in other 
parts of the State. Nevertheless, if this com- 
munication should stimulate others to make fur- 
ther experiments, so that we can arrive at the 
true value of the different kinds of food for cat- 
tle, although they may differ much from my 
own, I shall feel fully compensated for contri- 
buting the following. 

In the spring of 1850, I sowed forty-two 
square rods of land to carrots, on which corn 
was raised for fodder the year previous, plow- 
ing in two cords of well-rotted stable manure. 
There were sixteen young apple trees growing 
on the land, which had been set three years; 
the soil a black, strong loam—the yield was one 
hundred and fifty-six bushels. 

January 1st, 1851, I purchased twelve new 
milch cows and commenced selling my milk. 
After the first two weeks, my son observed that 
he did not have milk enough for his customers 
by about three gallons per day, and that I had 
better buy more cows—but, believing as I did 
at that time, I could easily increase the milk of 
my present number one quart each per day, by 
feeding with carrots, I accordingly ordered the 
man who tended the stock to commence the 
next morning, (January 15th,) to give two and 
one-half bushels of carrots to the twelve cows, 
morning and night, for the next seven days. I 
then inquired of my son how much the cows 
had increased, and te my surprise, his answer 
was, not quite two gallons for the week. I then 
resolved to attend to the feeding myself, and fed 
the next seven days with hay only. The result 
was no diminution. I then fed with carrots as 
before, the next seven days, and there was less 
than one gallon increase. I continued the same 
feed alternately for the next four weeks ending 
March 12th; during which time the cows fell 
off some in their milk, but not more than one 
gallon when fed on hay only, than when carrots 
were added. The hay used during the trial was 
first quality English hay, with a small foddering 
of salt hay in the morning. I continued feeding 
the same kind of hay night and morning, giving 
at noon as much rowen hay as they would eat 
in thirty to forty minutes, which increased the 
milk more thn one quart to each cow daily for 
the next four weeks. By this time I was fully 
satisfied it would not pay to raise carrots for 
milch cows, and that I would try some other 
method. 

In April, 1851, I prepared and sowed the 
same piece of land with onions, where carrots 
grew the year previous, using the same quantity 
of manure. The yield was one hundred and 
sixty-eight bushels, which I sold for forty-seven 
cents per pushel, amounting to seventy-eight 
dollars and ninety-six cents. In November fol- 
lowing I bought four tons of shorts in Boston, 
at nineteen dollars per ton—freight to Bradford 
one dollar and forty-five cents per ton, making 
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eighty-one dollars and eighty cents, or two dol- 
lars and eighty-six cents more than the onions 
brought. I then had four tons, or about/four 
hundred bushels of shorts, costing but two dol- 
lars and eighty-six cents more than the one hun- 
dred and fifty-six bushels of carrots. I think 
the labor was no more to raise the onions than 
the carrots, and the labor less to feed the cows 
with shorts than with carrots. 

December 1st, 1851, | commenced giving my 
cows from four to eight quarts of shorts each 
per day, and continued through the winter, ex- 
cept eight days in February I left off feeding 
four cows with shorts that had been having 
eighteen quarts per day, and measured the milk 
the first four days. I found they decreased on 
an average, three pints each perday. The next 
four days I fed them with about an equal quan- 
tity of rowen and coarse hay, which increased 
the milk full up to the quantity when fed with 
shorts. 

The next experiment I commenced December 
25th, 1852, by selecting three of my best cows 
as nearly equal in zize, condition, and goodness 
as I could. . ; 
No. 1, eight years old, dropped her calf Nov. 25. 
No. 2, nine & “ “ “ a“ “ “c 
mia Se - eee. Oh. 

I continued the experiment eight weeks, giv- 
ing to each cow the same money’s worth of the 
diiferent kinds of feed by weight as the same 
cost at the time, viz: Shorts, twenty-six dollars 
per ton—Oil meal, thirty dollars per ton—In- 
dian meal, eighty cents per bushel of fifty lbs.— 
Rye meal, one dollar per bushel of fifty lbs.— 
giving to each cow fifty-two anda half cents 
 ieigg per week, seven and one-half cents per 

y- 
The first week forty-two lbs. of shorts were 
weighed for each cow, and fed night and morn- 
ing, being about four and one-half quarts each 
time, wet with six quarts of water, two hours 
= feeding. (Beer measure is used for the 


No. 1 gave in the seven days 824 qts 

No. 2 “ “ “ 78} “ 

No. 3 “ “ “ "9 “ 
Total, 2393 qts. 


Second week, thirty-five lbs. of oil meal were 
weighed for each cow, wet and fed same as the 
shorts, being about four qts. per day. 


No. 1 gave in seven days 87} qts. 

No. 2 “ “ “ 81% “ 

No. 3 “ +“ “ 823 “ 
Total, 2514 ats. 


Third week, thirty-two Ibs. thirteen ozs. of 
Indian meal were weighed for each cow, wet 
and fed the same, being about three gts. per day. 


No. 1 gave in seven days 85 qts. 

No. 2 “ “cc “ 844 “ 

No. 8 “ “ “cc 84 “ 
Total, 253} qts. 


Fourth week, twenty-six and one-quarter Ibs. 
of Rye meal were weighed for each cow, being 
about two and one-half quarts per day, wet and 
fed same as above. 


No. 1 gave in seven days 814 qts 

No. 2 “ “ “ 834 “cc 

No 3 * ‘“ & 784 “ 
Total, * 2433 qts. 


Fifth week, thirty-five lbs. of shorts weighed 
and fed as before. 


No. 1 gave in seven days 76} qts. 

No. 2 “ “ “cc 784 “ 

No. 3 “ “ iT 74 “cs 
Total, 228% qts. 


‘Sixth week, forty-two lbs. of oil meal weighed 
and fed as before. 


No. 1 gave in seven days 82 qts. 
No. 2 “ TORY pi = 
No. 3 « “ T3 81} 7; 


‘ 


Total, 247} qts. 
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Seventh week, thirty-two Ibs. thirteen ozs. of 
Indian meal weighed and fed as before. 


No. 1 gave in seven days 86% qts. 

No. 2 “ “ “ 894 “ee 

No. 3 “ “ “c 84 “ 
Total, 260} qts. 


Eighth week, twenty-six and one-quarter lbs. 
of Rye meal,weighed and fed as before. 


No. 1 gave in seven days 78} qts. 

No. 9 * “ “ 83.“ 

No. 3 “ “ “ 78% “ 
Total, 2404 qts. 


Three hundred and fifty pounds of English 
hay and seventy pounds of salt hay were 
weighed and fed to the cows each week. When 
the cows were fed on shorts and rye meal, the 
whole quantity was consumed. When fed on 
oil and Indian meal an average of fifty-eight 
pounds of English hay per weck was not con- 
sumed. 

Cost of feeding three cows two weeks 
on shorts, $3 15 

750 lbs. English hay, 75 per hundred, 5 62 

140 “ Salthay, 50% * 7 

9 47 

Quantity of milk for the two weeks, 468} qts. 

Cost of feeding three cows two weeks 
on oil meal, $3 15 

692 lbs. English hay, 75 per hundred, 5 18 

140“ Salthay, 50“ « 7 

Total, $9 03 

Quantity of milk for the two weeks, 499 qts. 


Cost of feeding three cows two weeks 

on Indian meal, $3 15 
692 Ibs. English hay, 75 per hundred, 5 18 
140“ Salthay, 50% « 70 


Total, $9 08 
Quantity of milk for the two weeks, 5134 qts. 
Cost of feeding three cows two weeks 

on rye meal, $3 15 

750 lbs. English hay, 75 per hundred, 5 62 

140 “ Salt hay, 50 “* as 70 

Total, $9 47 
Quantity of milk for the two weeks, 484 qts. 
It will be seen from the above experiment 

that Indian meal possesses the highest value for 
producing milk, differing, however, but little 
from oil meal. 

Many farmers object to the free use of grain 
of any kind, believing such feed to be too stim- 
ulating. But my experience is otherwise. I 
have twelve cows which for the last five years 
have dropped their calves in the fall of the year, 
and have been fed during the winter and spring, 
till they went to pasture, with as much meal or 
shorts as were used in the above trials, and 
were uniformly in as good health and better 
condition than a like number that dropped their 
calves in the spring, and had no grain of any 
kind during the year. 

It should have been stated above, that my 
cows are kept in a tight barn, sufficiently ven- 
tilated during the days and nights, except when 
they are turned out to water about nine o’clock 
A. M., and four o’clock P. M., when they remain 
out about twenty minutes each time. 

‘Wiuuiam F. Porter, Chairman. 
——e-6 o———_ 


_ APPEARANCE OF TREES IN WINTER. 
Continued from page 324. 

Tue horse-chestnut when divested of its 
leaves, is but a miserable-looking object, with 
its terminal branches resembling drumsticks, 
its primness without grace, and its amplitude 
without grandeur. Neither is it a very comely 
tree when covered with foliage, which is of an 
indifferent green, and without density. It is 
beautiful only while in blossom, when it is 
unsurpassed in its magnificent display of flow- 
ers, ‘‘which give it the appearance of an im- 
mense chandelier covered with innumerable 





girandoles.” The birds seldom build their nests 
in its branches, which are not sufficiently close 
to afford them protection, Its fruit, which is 
borne in great abundance, sustains neither 
beast nor bird, nor is it profitable toman. This 
may, therefore, very properly be regarded as 
an emblem of idleness and waste. 

The chestnut may be compared advantage- 
ously with the elm and the oak in size, and 
resembles the latter in many of its habits. It 
spreads horizontally more than it runs up in 
height, and has all the grandeur that appertains 
to trees of this shape and size. The foliage of 
the chestnut is peculiarly elegant and graceful ; 
and although it is not a weeping tree, its lower 
branches have a peculiar droop, not unlike 
that of the beech. On account of the value of 
the produce of this tree, there are more beauti- 
ful and perfect individuals, resembling park 
trees, to be found in this country, than of any 
other species, except the elm. 

The beech, which is a classical tree, deserves 
rank with the most beautiful in our forest. 
Virgil applies the epithet ‘wide spreading” to 
this tree; but in our own land, as this species 


Q | has never been chosen for ornamental purposes, 


we see those only which have lost their charac- 
teristics by growing in a crowded forest. I 
have never seen a perfect tree of this species, 
and am enabled to speak of its peculiarities of 
growth only by observing the outer side of 
those which are found growing on the edge of a 
wood. In these the peculiarity which would 
cause the term “ wide-spreading” to be properly 
applied to them, is very apparent. One remark- 
able feature of this tree, and which renders it, 
even when divested of its foliage, a very beauti- 
ful object, is a singular sweep of its branches, 
especially in the lower part of the tree. As 
they extend, they first incline upward, then 
make a gradual bend downward, curving up- 
ward again at the extremity. Every small 
twig turas upward, forming a very elegant 
spray, which is still more attractive on account 
of the minuteness and density, as well as the 
neat arrangement of these terminal twigs, each 
pointed with the leaf buds, resembling little 
spears. A certain horizontal tendency of the 
lower branches of the beech tree causes it some- 
times to exhibit a double head, or a dividing 
space between its upper and lower part. This 
appearance is produced by a kind of sucker 
growth of nearly horizontal branches, around 
and a little below the place where the trunk is 
sub-divided. The beech is distinguished for the 
deep and brilliant verdure of its leaves, no less 
than for their density and finely serrated forms. 
On account of the neglect which this tree has 
suffered from our predecessors, who never 
planted it for ornamental purposes, the present 
generation is condemned to behold the most 
beautiful of American trees almost entirely con- 
fined to the forest. 

Those who think that sturdiness is incom- 
patible with a drooping of the branches, have 
probably formed their opinion, by observing the 
aspect of the weeping-willow. In this beautiful 
and celebrated tree, the extreme slenderness of 
its terminal branches, combined with its almost 
linear. foliage, destroy that majestic appearance 
which generally appertains to trees of large 
size. The weeping-willow, though resembling 
the elm in its outlines and in its drooping habit, 
is sub-divided in a different manner, as I have 
already remarked. Hence, except when in 
foliage, it has less graceful regularity than the 
elm. Other species of willow, whatever may 
be their size, are equally deficient in an appear- 
ance of sturdiness and strength. The willows 
are, for the most part, very graceful trees, and 
are pleasantly associated with lakes and water- 
courses, around whose borders they are fre- 
quently found. 

The poplars, still more than the willows, 
which are an a.lied genus, are wanting in sturdi- 
ness, and their principal charm consists in the 
graceful and tremulous character of their foliage. 
Most of the species have a tendency to up- 
rightness rather than spread in the direction 
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of their branches. They are likewise prone, 
like the coniferous ever-greens, to run up ina 
single stem to their summit, throwing out late- 
ral branches instead of sub-dividing into branches 
of nearly equal size. Their general defect is a 
want of density, both in their branches and 
foliage, which is remarkable in the American 
aspen. The latter, however, exceeds all other 
native species in the beauty and tremulousness 
of its leaves, which are heart-shaped and smooth. 
The Italian poplar, once a favorite tree for 
avenues, may be said, in its general growth, to 
exhibit the pattern of its tribe, but it exceeds 
the other species in density of foliage. It 
seldom or never divides the main stem, except 
when trimmed, which runs up perpendicularly 
toa great height, surrounded by lateral branches 
given out at a very acute angle. Hence its 
form approaches that of an obelisk. Many of 
the poplars are remarkable for an agreeable 
balsamic fragrance, emitted when the tender 
leaves are bursting their hibernacles in spring. 

The birches are a peculiar genus of trees. 
The small white birch exhibits the peculiarities 
of the Italian poplar, not only in the shape and 
tremulous habits of its leaves, but also in its 
manner of growth and the arrangement of its 
branches. Like that tree it seldom divides the 
main stem, that runs up ina single branch to its 
summit. Its lateral branches are numerous, 
and given out at a wider angle than those of the 
Italian poplar. These are long and’slender, and 
form a very elegant spray. The bark of the 
small branches is of a reddish color, forming a 
singular and pleasing contrast with the white- 
ness of the trunk. This tree, when it has a 
chance to expand, assumes more nearly a pyra- 
midal shape than other deciduous tree, with 
the exception of the larch. The other birches 
are not unlike the maples in their outlines, and 
the divisions of their branches. The foliage of 
the yellow birch is very graceful, and the termi- 
nal branches are often somewhat drooping. 

The swamp hornbeam is another tree that 
sends up a single stem to its summit, but re- 
sembles no other tree in its general develop- 
ment. It gives out its lateral branches in a 
horizontal direction, so crooked as to seem 
almost fantastical The branches are bent 
downward, as if they had been subjected to 
some pressure from above. They do not grow 
in whorls as in the fir tribe; but they often 
exhibit this appearance, when observed at a 
distance, causing a peculiarity of shape which 
has won them the name of umbrella trees, in 
certain localities. This tree is as knotted and 
gnarled as any species of the oak, the branches 
pursuing a straggling and zig-zag course, from 
their joint to their extremities. The foliage of 
the hornbeam is dense, shining, and brightly 
green; but in its general appearance this tree is 
rather grotesque than beautiful. 

One of the most common of our indigenous 
trees is the walnut or hickory. The differ- 
ent species of this genus do not greatly vary 
in their general or particular development. 
They have many of the characteristics of the 
oak, being rather prim when young, and be- 
coming gnarled when they are old. They are 
less inclined than the oak to spread, with the 
exception of the butternut, which seldom attains 
the size of the other species. The largest of 
this genus, and the most stately in its general 
appearance, is the butternut (Juglans amara.) 
This species is not common, and resembles the 
ash in its external habit. 

The lime tree is sub-divided like the maple, 
but not so beautifully as the elm: It is a grace- 
ful tree, having a tendency to increase more in 
height than in breadth. It is remarkable for a 
net-like arrangement of the smaller branches, 
as seen from a distance, against the sky for a 
back ground, and forming a very beautiful 
spray. This is a method of viewing trees, 
which may be recommended for the purpose 
of comparing the respective appearances pre- 
sented by the different species in winter. There 
is no great dissimilarity between the American 
and European lime, except that in the former 





both the leaves and flowers are larger, and the 
flowers whiter and more conspicuous than those 
of the European species. _ 

I have thus far treated only of deciduous 
trees. It remains to say a few words of the 
ever-greens, of which the coniferous tribes are 
the principal in our woods. I shall treat of 
these briefly, because, on account of their ever- 
green foliage, the arrangement of their branches 
is not so conspicuous as in the deciduous tribes. 
TI have already stated in a former essay that the 
coniferous trees are remarkable for giving out 
their branches in somewhat irregular whorls 
from a single perpendicular trunk, and nearly 
at right angles with it. The’ junipers and 
arbor-vitees, if they are to be ranked with the 
conifer@, are partly an exception to this growth. 
They have a single perpendicular stem, with 
the lateral branches growing irregularly around 
it, and at acute angles with it. Hence there is 
more grace and less formality in the shape of 
these trees than in that of the firs. In the 
larch, which, though belonging to the coniferz, 
is not an ever-green, the arrangement of its 
branches in whorls is not so conspicuous as in 
the ever-green species. The common cherry 
tree of our gardens is addicted to the habit of 
giving out its lateral branches in whorls, which 
are very apparent in young trees. 

While preparing these observations for the 
press, I am conscious that they are very im- 
perfect, and that other observers might point 
out to me many errors in my details. I submit 
them, with all their faults, in the hope of 
directing public attention to a class of observa- 
tions, which have not as yet been very gen- 
eral.—Wison Fiace, in Hovey’s Magazine. 

———* 4 e—_—_. 
OLD TIME COUNTRY LIFE. 
PUNISHING THE APPLE THIEF. 

THERE are memories that come clustering 
about these “boys,” these “pippins,” and the 
“orchard.” Do you remember the old cider 
mill, friend Margins, and the old horse as he 
traveled round and round, moving with a slow 
and dignified tread, ‘‘hitched” to the long lever 
that turned the wooden mill, that crushed the 
apples into pummice? Dv you remember the 
great ‘‘cheése” in its bandage of straw beneath 
the press, and how, when the great screws were 
tured in the massive gallows-shaped frame, the 
rich juice of the apple came gushing out and 
running into the great tub placed to receive it ? 
Do you remember how, with a straw, the ur- 
chins, as they came along on their way home 
from school, filled themselves with sweet cider 
from the bung of the barrel? Do you remem- 
ber how, in the long winter nights you sat 
around the fire-place wherein logs were blazing, 
and how the pitcher of cider, and the platter of 
doughnuts were placed upon the old cherry 
table that sat out in the middle of the kitchen, 
and how you helped yourself to the cider and 
the doughnuts, and how happy each ‘one was as 
he sat with his pewter mug of cider in one hand 
and a doughnut in the other before that old- 
fashioned kitchen fire-place? Those were plea- 
sant times. But they are memories now. And 
then the apple parings or “ bees,” as they were 
called, when the young men and maidens came 
together to pare apples, and talk and laugh and 
play old-fashioned plays, and say soft things to 
one another and eat pumpkin pies, and be happy 
after the fashion of the country people when 
you and I were young. . Primitive times those 
were, friend Margins, and our proud daughters 
and city dames would turn up their noses hugely 
were they to be present at an old-fashioned ap- 
ple-bee, such as they used to have out in old 
Steuben, when the country was new, and the 
fashions were primitive. 

We remember, when we were young, there 
was a favorite tree in our father’s orchard which 
bore choice winter apples. It was called the big 
tree, because it was the largest in the orchard. 
The fruit of this tree was always left until the 
last and was gathered with great care. There 
was a worthless fellow living in the neighbor- 
hood who one year coveted a portion of the 
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fruit on the “big tree,” and was not deterred 
from its acquisition by the divine command- 


ments: ‘Thou shalt not steal.” A quantity of 
the apples disappeared one night, and the tracks 
of whoever stole them had a strange resemblance 
to those made by the heelless boots of dishonest 
neighbor. There were two inseparable friends 
on the old homestead in those early days; the 
one a “colored gentleman” by the name of 
Shadrach, who came to our father’s possession 
in payment for a debt, and who ran away regu- 
larly two or three times a year, and then as re- 
gularly ran back again, just as his master began 
to indulge the hope that he had got rid of him 
for good. The other was a great dog, half mas- 
tiff and half bull, of a noble presence and a fear- 
less courage. Drive and Shadrach were insep- 
arable. They worked and played together, slept 
together in the same loft, and Shadrach never 
ate a meal while the dog lived, at least at home, 
without sharing it with his canine friend. He 
would talk with Drive for hours, when they 
were alone, although the dog didn’t say much 
himself, yet Shadrach said a good many things, 
and laid down and argued out a great many 
queer propositions, against which Drive uttered 
not a word of dissent. 

One chilly night in October Shadrach and 
Drive had been out along the corn-fields on an 
unsuccessful coon-hunt. On their return the 
dog dashed off through the orehard, and in a 
minute or two commenced barking, and Shad- 
rach of course supposed he had treed a coon on 
one of the fruit-trees. Now Shadrach had an 
abiding faith in spiritual manifestations, and 
stood in mortal fear of “ the gentleman in black,” 
and all manner of spooks in general. Upon ar- 
riving at the “big tree,” by the foot of which 
Drive sat, and looking up among the branches, 
he saw there in the darkness a great black ob- 
ject, with something that seemed like a winding 
sheet in its hand. Shadrach’s hair began to 
curl as he looked, and hallowing, ‘‘Seek him!” 
to Drive, broke like a quarter-nag for the house. 








He broke breathlessly into the kitchen, exclaim- 
ing —“ Massa, Massa! Drive got de debble in de 
big apple tree.” ‘ What is that, you woolly- 
pated rhinoceros?” replied his master. ‘ Drive 
got de debble treed on de big apple tree,” re- 
peated the negro. A torch was lighted, and 
upon going into the orchard, there sat our thiev- 
ing neighbor among the branches, with a bag 
half filled with the coveted fruit. Our father 
said not a word to him, but after giving Shad- 
rach certain directions, returned quietly to the 
house. Old Shadrach laid his jacket down by 
the roots of the apple tree, and ordering Drive 
to watch it, said to the occupant of the tree, 
‘Look hae, you brack tief, you come down, and 
Drive eat your head off sartain. Ugly dog dat. 
Eat a white tief up like a coon, sure. Roost up 
dare like a turkey, yah! yah!” Shadrach went 
to his loft, and laid himself quietly away. When 
the day broke, there was the thief in the tree, 
and there was Drive watching him. “When the 
sun rose they were there. The negro gave 
Drive his breakfast, and left him his jacket and 
the man in the tree to watch. Our father and 
the “boys,” of whom we were one, went to 
husking corn in the orchard. Ten o’clock came, 
and there was the dog at the roots, and the man 
perched among the branches of the “ big apple 
tree.” The horn sounded for dinner, and when 
we returned the two were there still. e thief 
called beseechinely to our father to let him come 
down. ‘ Well,” was the reply, “ why don’t you 
come down?” “This infernal dog will eat me 
up if I do,” said the thief. ‘“ Very likely,” was 
calm rejoinder, and we went on husking the 
corn. Once or twice the occupant of the apple 
tree, after coaxing and flattering the dog, at- 
tempted to descend, but Drive’s ivory warned 
him of his peril, and he went back to his perch, 
There was never another human being in such 
ecstacies all the day as was that negro. Yah! 
yah! he would break out in an uncontrollable 
cachination, and then roll and halloo, and yah! 
ah! among the corn-stalks until you could hear 
im a mile. The sun went down behind the 
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hills, and there still were-the thief and the dog. 
We all went to supper, and in the twilight of 
evening, in pity to the famished and frightened 
culprit, the dog was withdrawn and he was per- 
mitted to slink away home. He never stole ap- 
ples again, or any thing else from our father 
while Drive and old Shadrach remained on the 
farm.—Albany Register. 


o——— 
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A SOLITARY RIDE ON THE .PRAIRIE. 


BY MINNIE MYRTLE, 





Ir is not necessary to give all the evidence 
which exists, to prove that it became absolutely 
necessary that I should ride about fifty miles 
over a Western Prairie, alone; that is, alone in 
the woman’s sense of the term! I had neither 
companion nor protector ! 

I had remained in one of those bustling towns 
far up on the banks of the Mississippi, till the 
ice had accumulated in the river so that boats 
could not run, and I must therefore depend 
upon a stage, or some private conveyance, till I 
reached the point at which the river was again 
open. 

For the first twelve miles I was indebted to 
the carriage of a friend, and met with no adven- 
tures. Then I was put on board the “ regu- 
lar post-coach,” and was the only passenger. 
There was no “inside and outside,” and but two 
seats; one of which was occupied by the driver, 
who was a “Great Western,” a genuine son of 
the soil, and the other by my humble self. I felt 
indeed “peculiarly situated,” and not at all in- 
clined to be merry; but my companion soon 
gave evidence of a decided inclination to be 
sociable, by beginning the following dialogue. 

“Wal, I guess as how you aint married ?” 

“ Why, what makes you think so?” 

“ Oh I don’now, there’s most allers generally 
somethin’ about the girls, so that I can tell 
whether er no they’re married.” 

“And I guess you are,” I said by way of 
reply. 

“No, oh no, I aint,” and there came over his 
brawny face, not a rosy, but a peony blush. 

“Why not, why don’t you get married?” 

“Oh, when a man is married he has to settle 
right down in one place, can’t go no where nor 
see nothin’, and I want to see a little of the 
world. I was born in Ohio, and came out here 
"bout two years ago, and went to boating, and 
now I am driving team. Don’t know what I 
" shall do next.” 

“ Well,” said I, when you choose to “marry 
and settle down, you have only to ask some nice 
girl, and she will say yes, and the matter will 
be finislted at once.” 

“Oh, but I aint so sure about hearin’ yes. 
Girls sometimes say no.” 

“Do they? well you have the advantage of 
us, in the privilege of asking—we have to wait 
to be asked, and if nobody asks us, of course we 

_ cannot say yes.” 

“But the asking; that’s the worst part, to kind 
o’like a girl, and pop the question, and heer her 
say no. I tell you it is about the hardest.” 

His ideas were very original, and he expressed 
them with great freedom, and served to diversify 
very pleasantly the samenes: of a ride over some 
twelve miles of prairie road, which recent rain- 





ings and freezings had converted into such a 
Corduroy as no Green mountain wild ever wit- 
nessed. . 

When his “ official term” was ended, he set 
me down at a little French tavern by the way- 
side, and it was three o’clock in the afternoon. 

I only asked for the privilege of taking a nap, 
for it seemed to me I must have been metamor- 
phosed into a jelly, and for the purpose of sleep- 
ing I was permitted to take my choice of half-a- 
dozen little rooms—kitchen, parlor, and bed- 
room—all looking as if they had no such ac- 
quaintances as chamber maids, till in despair of 
finding comfort and cleanliness, ‘‘ I laid me down 
to sleep” amidst fleas and various other quite 
as sociable companions, and slept ten minutes, 
when I was aroused by the bustling landlord, 
“for the stage was ready.” 

“You are an English lady,” said he, “as he 
officiously conducted me on my way.” 

““Why, how came you to know,” said I, for I 
thought it would be a pity to spoil his conceit, 
by telling what all my readers have learned by 
greater discernment, that I came from the green- 
est part of Yankee-land—how could you tell so 
quick. 

“Oh, I can always tell an English lady 
moment I see her.” 

I suppose it was my embonpoint which de- 
cieved him, as I confess it has often led others 
into the same mistake, and is on a scale which 
American women generally, and modern gen- 
tility do not approve! 

Now I was on the way again, and not in any 
thing that could in Christian charity be called a 
stage. A New-England urchin would have 
called it a “go-cart.” I needed no canopy to 
shield me from the sun, for it was cloudy and 
very dark, but the wind was piercing cold, and 
I had for companions three boorish-looking men. 
Never before did I feel so much as if I were 
away out in Iowa! 

The sun soon went down, the moon and stars 
were invisible ; I could not see the river; there 
were no hills, all around was one dreary waste. 
With what affection my thoughts lingered 
among the dells and dingles of my native land— 
those forests, and those grand old hills. 

But during this ride I saw for the first time 
those mysterious mounds, the “Tumuli of the 
West.” Little hillocks they seemed, long and 
narrow, and too regular to owe their existence 
to the freaks of nature. For two or three miles 
they were scattered along at little distances from 
each other, and my fancy was very busy in 
imagining their origin, and wandering concern- 
ing the strange people who moulded them. But 
fancy, however far it wondered, and however 
frequent its queries, could bring me back no 
answer. 

At nightfall we stopped “‘ to water the horses” 
at a genuine log cabin of the prairie, and I ran in 
to take a peep. How true that one-half the 
world knows not how the other half lives. There 
were two rooms, with no other floor than the 
native earth; the logs of the roof and ceiling 
were just as nature made them; there was a 
bed in each of the three corners, and a stove in 
the fourth, upon which were roasting, and bak- 
ing, and boiling, goose and quail and Prairie 
chicken, with all the et ceteras of a luxurious 
repast. So much more do such people care for 
the palate, than for the comfort of any other 
portion of the body. 


the 





Tame animals of the feathered tribe were “ at 
roost” over head, and all around hung the par- 
aphernalia of the bipeds and four-footed things 
who lodged “ within and round about.” 

I had only time for a glance when “all was 
ready,” and on we went. The prairie fires were 
blazing at a distance in every direction, and 
more and more strange and desolate it seemed. 
But my companions proved very harmless, and 
did not address unto me a word during the whole 
way to K—, where they deposited me upon the 
platform of a hotel in the midst of a multitude, 
I being the only woman. 

I was guided up stairs into the reception- 
room, in which were two beds and a lounge, a 
a bureau, a stove, and three rocking chairs, with 
various other conveniences. This room opened 
into a large hall ‘‘where men did seem to con- 
gregate.” A woman in this region is always a 
lion, and must expect to be treated like one. 
I was no sooner seated than the door opened, 
and in stalked a would-be gentleman, with his 
hands in his pockets and a cigar in his mouth. 
He walked back and forth very leisurely, view- 
ing me from top to toe, till he was satisfied, (I 
conclude,) and then walked out, to make room 
for another, who followed his example, as did 
five or six more. Thinking endurance no longer 
a virtue, I arose and asked for my room. 

To reach it, I was conducted through this 
same hall, the gentlemen forming a phalanx on 
each side for me to pass, and making the best 
use of their eyes they could in so short a time. 
Then up a pair of rickety stairs, through a bed- 
room, and finally, into my own. Dear me! 
weary and worn as I was, I despaired of finding 
rest in such a place. 

The room must have been proof against 
brooms and dusters, and the bed against water. 
There were lying about such articles as I had 
not been accustomed to seeing in ladies’ sleeping 
apartments! and which prompted me to be sure 
the door was secured against all possibility of 
ingress. 

Every moment the boat was expected on 
which I was to take passage for St. Louis, so I 
had no time to sleep, yet I could not keep 
awake. My nap was only a little season of hor- 
rible visions, by which I was not in the least 
refreshed, and seemed an age, but I found could 
only have been a few moments, when I was 
called, for the ‘‘ boat was ready.” 

Upon opening my door, I found the floor of 
the adjoining room so thickly strewn with hu- 
man beings that I could witi: difficulty find my 
way, and when I landed in the great hall, lo! 
the multitude was still there, only having chang- 
ed a standing for a recumbent position, and up 
popped a hundred of these same black heads to 
stare at me again. I opened the first door 
which met my eye, and found myself in the 
dining-room; with a feeling of relief I seated 
myself in the nearest chair, thinking “I am cer- 
tainly safe here.” 

Soon I heard a coughing and sneezing that 
promised any thing but solitude, and started up 
to sée “what now!” My consternation was not 
diminished when I beheld on the floor behind 
the table, a row of cots, and fifty more black 
heads, and a hundred staring eyes. las, 
what should I do? not a woman to be seen or 


heard of. 
I opened a door to depart, and found it lead- 


ing up a dark, narrow staircase, which offered 
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any thing but hope of relief. I opened another 
which presented: to me a chasm which certainly 
reminded me of the bottomless pit! There 
were no more, and I sat down in hopeless im- 
prisonment. ; 

Soon I heard a step, and ran to tbe hall stair- 
case to speak, I saw a man, but he was stand- 
ing and walking, which was a little encour- 
aging. 

“Where shall I go,” said I, in accents of mis- 
ery. ‘‘Down here” said he, and he led me to 
the bar room! There was a blazing fire, which 
was another comfort, for I was nearly frozen; 
there were also plenty of men, but they were 
sitting, and I again took courage. They were 
chewing, and smoking, and spitting, and sneez- 
ing, and there were plenty of evidences that they 
had been drinking. But I never fell into the 
company of even such men, when they did not 
immediately attempt to assume a decent deport- 
ment. If they would only wear it all the time, 
how much better it would fit! They were very 
civil to me, and, after half an hour in their com- 
pany, I was again reminded that the boat would 
soon leave. 


“ Over moor, over mire, 
Through bush, and through brier,” 


I was escorted on my winding way to the river. 
It was very dark, my guide was a stranger, and 
our walk halfa mile in length. Many were the 
resolutions I made never to travel “after this 
wise” again; but I reached the boat in safety, 
and was rejoiced to greet a woman once more, 
though, as state-room companion, she was not 
the most agreeable, being a Dutch servant-girl, 
and none of the tidiest! 
ee ne 


THE INVALID WIFE. 





BY FANNY FERN. 





“ Every wife needs a good stock of love'to begin with.” 


Don’t she? You are upon a sick bed; a lit- 
tle, feeble thing lies on your arm, that you might 
crush with one hand. You take those little vel- 
vet fingers in yours, close your eyes, and turn 
your head languidly to the pillow. Little broth- 
ers and sisters—Carry, and Henry, and Fanny, 
and Frank, and Willie,and Mary, and Kitty— 
half a score—come tiptoeing into the room, ‘to 
see the new baby.” It is quite an old story to 
“nurse,” who sits like an automaton, while they 
give vent to the enthusiastic admiration of its 
wee toes and fingers, and make profound inqui- 
ries, which nobody thinks best to hear. You 
look on with a languid smile, and they pass out, 
asking “ why they can’t stay with dear mamma,” 
and why they mustn’t play “puss in the cor- 
ner,” as usual? You wonder if your little 
croupy boy tied his tippet on when he went to 
school, and whether Betty will see that your 
husband’s flannel is aired, and if Peggy has 
cleaned the silver, and washed off the front door 
steps, and what your blessed husband is about, 
and that he don’t come home to dinner. There 
sits old nurse, keeping up that dreadful tread- 
mill trotting ‘‘to quiet the baby,” till you could 
fly through the key-hole in desperation, The 
odor of dinner begins to creep up stairs, You 
wonder if your husband’s pudding will be made 
right, and if Betty will remember to put wine in 
the sauce?as he likes it; and then the perspira- 
tion starts out on your forehead as you hear a 
thumping on the stairs, and a child’s suppressed 
scream; and nurse snatches the baby up in 
flannel to the tip of its nose, dumps it down in 
the easy chair, and tells you to leave the family 
to her and go to sleep. By-and-by she comes 
in—after staying long enough to get a refreshing 
cup of coffee, and walks up to the bedside with 
a bowl of gruel, tasting it, and then putting the 





Spoon into the bowl. In the first place, you 
hate gruel; in the next, you couldn’t eat it if 
she held a pistol to your head, after that spoon 
had been in her mouth; so you meekly suggest 
that it be set on the table to cool—hoping, by 
some providential interposition, it may get tip- 
ped over. Well, she moves round your room 
with a pair of creaking shoes, and a bran new 
gingham gown, that rattles like a paper window 
curtain at every step; and smoothes her hair 
with your nice little head-brush, and opens a 
drawer by mistake, (?) “thinking it was the ba- 
by’s drawer.” Then you hear little nails scratch- 
ing on the door, and Charley whispers through 
the keyhole, ‘“‘ Mamma, Charley’s tired; please 
let Charley come in.” 

Nurse scowls, and says no; but you inter- 
cede—poor Charley, he’s only a baby himself. 
Well, he leans his head against the pillow, and 
looks suspiciously at that little moving bundle 
of flannel in nurse’s lap. It’s clear he had a 
hard time of it, what with tears and molasses! 
The little shining curls that you have so often 
rolled over your finger, are a tangled mass; and 
you long to take him and make him comfortable, 
and cosset him a little, aud then baby cries 
again, and you turn your head to the pillow 
with asmothered sigh. Nurse hears it, and 
Charley is taken struggling from the room. 
You take your watch from under your pillow, 
to see if husbaud won’t be home soon, and then 
look at nurse, who takes a pinch of snuff over 
your gruel, and sits down nodding drowsily, 
with the baby in an alarming proxity to the 
fire. Now you hear a dear step on the stairs. 
Its your Charley! How bright he looks! and 
what nice fresh air he brings with him from out 
of doors! He parts the bed curtains, and looks 
in, and pats you on the cheek. You just want 
to lay your head on his shoulder, and have such 
a splend.d cry! but there sits that old Gorgon 
of a nurse—she don’t believe in husbands, she 
don’t! You make Charley a free mason sign 
to send her down stairs for something. He says 
—right out loud—men are so stupid! “ What 
did you say, dear?” Of course you protest you 
didn’t say a word—never tho:ght of such a 
thing! and cuddle your head down to your ruf- 
fled pillows, and cry because you are weak and 
weary, and full of care for your family and don’t 
want to see anybody but “Charley.” Nurse 
says “she shall have you sick,” and tells your 
husband ‘“‘he’d better go down, and let you go 
to sleep.” Off he goes, wondering what on 
earth ails you to cry! wishes he had nothing to 
do but lie still, and be waited upon! After din- 
ner he comes to bid you good-bye, before he 
goes to his office—whistles “Nelly Bly,” loud 
enough to wake up the baby, whom he calls a 
“comi al little concern,” and then puts his dear, 
thoughtless head down to your pillow, at a sig- 
nal from you, to hear what you have to say. 
Well, there’s no help for it, you cry again, and 
only say, ‘‘ Dear Charley ;” and he laughs and 
settles his dickey, and says you are a “nervous 
little puss,” gives you a kiss, lights his cigar at 
the tire, half strangles the new baby with the 
first whiff, and takes your heart off with him 
down the street! 

And you lie there and eat that gruel! and 
pick the fuzz off the blankets, and make faces 
at the nurse, under the sheet, and wish Eve had 
never ate the apple—Genesis iii. 16—or that 
you were ‘Abel to Cain” her for doing it! 

—_@0———— . 
For the American Agriculturist. 
CREAM COOKIES.—ROSE SALVE. 


Tue following recipe I have used for many 
years, and think it very nice, particularly for 
children, as the cake is so plain: 

1 pint of cream; 2 coffee cups of sugar; 3 
eggs; 2 teaspoonfuls of soda, and 4 of cream of 
tartar; mix as soft as possible to roll it. 

A good Rose Salve for chapped ‘lips; and 
hands: 

4 oz. Olive oil; 2 oz. White wax; 1 oz. 





Sperm; 12 drops Oil of Rose; warm and mix 


together. Bets, 
——_+ 0 «——— 

Nor ComrortaBLe.—One of the wealthiest 
farmers on the Connecticut tells the following 
Story: 

‘* When I first came here to settle, about 40 
years ago, I told my wife I meant to be rich. 
She said she did not want to be rich—no, not 
she—all she wanted was enough to make her 
‘comfortable.’ I went to work and cleared up 
my land. I’ve worked hard ever since, and 
have got rich—as rich as I want to be. Most of 
my children have settled about me, and they 
have all good farms. But my wife ain’t com- 


fortable yet.” 
——_+-00—— 


“Go it old fellow,” said two idle scape-graces 
to an honest laborer at work—“ Work away 
while we play, you sow, and we'llreap.” ‘“‘ Very 
likely, me lads,” replied the old man, cooly, “ I’m 
sowing hemp.” 

ee od 

“PLEASE INSERT THIS UNDER YOUR EDITORIAL 
Heap.”—A California editor recently received 
a number of documents from the Secretary of 
some Corporation at Sacramento, with a polite 
request that he would give the same a few in- 
sertions under his editorial head. He complied 
with the request literally, by inserting the whole 
package for three weeks between the pillows 
under his editorial head, when he went to bed, 
and says he trusts that the insertion will give 
satisfaction. He gives notice that others who 
wish their business advertised gratis will be 
accommodated in the same way. 
°o o——. 

Maxine 1T Equat.—An Irishman, who was 
near-sighted, and about to fight a duel, insisted 
that he should stand six paces nearer to his an- 
tagonist, than the latter did to him, and that 
they were both to fire at the same time. This 
beats Sheridan’s telling a fat man who was go- 
ing to fight a thin’ one, that the latter’s slim 
figure ought to be chalked on the other’s portly 
person, and if the bullet hit him outside of the 
line, it was to go for nothing. 

——¢ oe ———— 

A Larce Turoat.—The Morning Star, pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, relates the following anec- 
dote of a young gentleman of the Suuth who 
expended a large fortune—money, land, negroes, 
every thing in a course of intemperance and pro- 
fligacy. 

As he had just paid a last year’s grog bill of 
$900, one day he was walking in the streets 
leisurely, when seeing a physician on the oppo- 
site side he called out to him to come over. 

“Doctor,” said he, “I wish you'd just take a 
look down my throat.” 

“T don’t discover any thing, sir,” said the doc- 
tor, after looking very carefully. 

“You don’t,” said he, ‘why that’s strange, 
will you be kind enough, sir to give another 
look.” 

“ Really, sir,” said the doctor after a second 
look, ‘‘I don’t see any thing.” 

“No? why, doctor; there is a farm, ten 
thousand dollars and twenty negroes gone down 
there !” 





———¢ @e-—_—_ 

An Inpian on Lyinc.—The Cattaraugus 
Whig states that a suit was recently brought 
before a magistrate in the village of Randolph, 
and during its progress an Indian was brought 
forward to testify. His blank, expressionless 
face, and the general unmeaningness of his 
whole demeanor, gave rise to a serious doubt in 
the mind of the “ Court” as to the admissibility 
of his testimony. Accordingly, he was asked 
what the consequence would be if he should tell 
a falsehood while under oath. The countenance 
of the Indian brightened a little as he replied in 
a solemn tone, ‘ Well, if I tell a lie, guess I be 
put in jail—great while may be. Bimeby I die 
—and then I ketch it again.” The witness 
was permitted to proceed. 


——*- ©. e—— 3 
Asx thy purse what thou shouldst buy. 
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New-York, Wednesday, February 8, 1854, 








Our CorrRESPONDENCE and selections this week 
will be found highly valuable and interesting. 
We would call the attention of the ladies partic- 
ularly to a new correspondent—the fair Mrxnre 
Myrtte—whose sprightly, graphic pen, we 
trust will often hereafter grace our columns. 

raphispuillaresiae 


AGRICULTURE IN INDIA. 





Tue following account is furnished us at our 
request, by a gentleman who has spent the past 
seven years as a missionary in the southern part 
of Hindostan, and who is now temporarily at 
home, on account of the illness of his family. 
We have learned from him many things of in- 
terest in regard to the state of agriculture in 
those sections of the country which are under 
the immediate control and direction of the East 
India Company. We think the English Gov- 
ernment has been sadly at fault in more than 
one of their colonies, in not fostering and de- 
veloping the agricultural interest, instead of 
retarding its growth by oppressive taxation. 
Had a colony of Yankees had the same sway in 
the East Indies, they would long ere this have 
introduced a host of improved implements of 
husbandry, and taught the natives how to live 
comfortably, instead of drawing out a miserable, 
half-starved. existence. Hindostan, including 
its northern and mountainous regions, possesses 
a variety and richness of soil unsurpassed on 
the globe, and it only needs the fostering and 
deyeloping care of the rulers of an enlightened 
nation, to make it a garden instead of a waste. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


Having had considerable experience in my 
younger days in farming operations in this 
country, my attention was often turned, during 
my residence in India, to the manner of culti- 
vating the soil there. The land in many parts 
is highly productive. Yet there are large tracts 
almost valueless, which are a standing proof of 
the curse: pronounced in Eden, ‘“ Thorns also 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee.” Some 
of this waste land might, by proper enterprise, 
be brought under cultivation. The rains there 
are periodical, and do not last through the sea- 
son so as to give the maximum of productive- 
ness and failure of crops, and famines are occa- 
sionally caused by drought. The soil might be 
made much more productive were the proper 
fertilizers used. But the people have for ages 
taken out of the ground all it would yield with- 
out returning any thing to it. 

The crops are divided into two kinds, the wet 
snd the dry grains. The former are those 
which require artificial irrigation. The latter 
do not. During the rainy season water is col- 
lected in tanks, and from them is drawn off 
when needed, upon the rice fields. - These fields 
are divided into small patches by means of an 
embankment running around each. The water 
is conveyed to each division in little canals or 
gutters on these embankments. After the sur- 
face has been covered with water the ground is 
plowed, but asthe instrument used is very rude, 

“and merely makes a scratch, it is necessary to 











cross-plow many times. They then drag a few 
bushes or a board over the top in order to break 
the lumps, and the field is ready for the seed, 
which is “cast upon the waters.” When the 
young plants have grown to the height of four 
or five inches they are pulled up and trans- 
planted, being set about three or four inches 
from one another. Females, standing ankle 
deep in mud and water, perform this labor. 
Water covers the roots till the kernel ripens. 
Two crops can be raised during the year. 

The dry grains, which the natives call shor- 
lum, capie, &c., are sowed at the beginning of 
the rainy season, and receive during this time 
moisture enough to bring them to maturity. 
The farmers are obliged to plow their fields di- 
rectly after a fall of rain, while the ground is 
soft, because their oxen are not strong enough 
to draw a plow through when it is parched by 
heat. The dry-grain land is not manured, and 
nothing is done to enrich it, the desire of the 
cultivator being to get as much as possible with 
the least labor and expense, so that its capabili- 
ties have never been fully tested. It may be 
asked, since the people have numerous cattle, 
what becomes of their manure? In answer to 
this it may be said that most of it is collected, 
dried, and used as fuel. A small portion is 
spread upon the rice fields. A favorite method 
of enriching the rice fields is by means of 
bushes gathered from the jungle, which, being 
thrown into the water, and exposed to the pow- 
erful rays of a tropical sun, are soon decom- 
posed: 

Cotton is cultivated to a considerable extent. 
The soil on which it is grown is a black clay, 
which in wet weather adheres to the wheels of 
vehicles like wet snow. The native cotton is in- 
ferior to the American. Some English mer- 
chants have tried to improve the quality, so as 
to compete with that of this country. A gentle- 
man from one of our Southern States was hired 
to go and try his skill and experience for this 
purpose, but after a fair trial he told his em- 
ployers that it was of no use—they could not 
compete with Brother Jonathan. To show the 
superiority of machinery over manual labor, of 
civilization over barbarism, it may be stated 
that English merchants purchase the raw mate- 
rial, transport it 13,000 miles, make it into cloth, 
send it back the same distance, and undersell 
the native fabric, which is made entirely by 


hand. 
Tobacco is cultivated in almost every part of 


India. The people are as fond of this weed as 
their brethren in America. Wheat is raised in 
the northern part of the country, and on the 
mountains in the southern part, but is not gen- 
erally used by the Hindus as an article of food. 
A large revenue is derived by the government 
from the cultivation of the Poppy. Indian corn 
might be raised, but is not appreciated by the 
natives. ‘Phe Irish potato is grown in the hilly 
districts in quantities sufficient for the English 
residents. The people prefer an inferior kind 
of sweet potato, which is raised on the plains: 
India might be made to produce an hundred 
fold more than it now does. Its resources have 
been but partially developed. Agriculture is in 
its infancy. The improvements brought to 
light by-other nations have produced no effect 
there. The same kind of implements, and the 
same mode of tilling the land in yogue two 
thousand years ago, are still practised. The 














people abhor innovation. An English officer 
introduced some modern plows, but the natives, 
after using them for a time, threw them away. 
Their oxen are so small and poor, that our 
plows are too much for them. As no hay is 
gathered, during the season when the ground 
becomes parched and vegetation dried up from 
the intense heat, the cattle suffer for food, and 
become very lean. Jn the best seasons cows do 
not yield more than two quarts of milk a day. 
As the Hindus never kill their oxen and cows, 
but suffer them to die of old age, if the country 
were good for grazing they would increase to an 
unlimited extent. The Hon. East India Com- 
pany, which bears rule in that country, has not 
done as much to improve its agriculture as 
would be not only for the interest of the peo- 
ple, but even for the advantage of the govern- 
ment. An exhorbitant tax is levied on arable 
land, while almost all other kinds of property 
are not taxed at all, and there, as in countries 
more enlightened, the government injures itself 
by not encouraging the farmer. 
A wate Reswent in INp1a. 
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IMPORTATION OF STOCK. 


Dr. Artour Warts, of Chillicothe, and Mr. 
ALEXANDER Wapp.eg, of Charleston, Clark Co., 
Ohio, left this city on the 4th inst. in the 
steamer Atlantic, for England, for the purpose 
of selecting a lot of Short-horn Cattle, and 
other stock. The Clark County Company have 
raised $20,000 for this purpose. Dr. Warts 
visited England two years ago for the same 
purpose. He is a veteran breeder, and excellent 
judge of stock. Mr. Wappie has also great 
experience in breeding, and knows well what a 
fine animal is. We have no doubt they will 
make as good selections as possible. 

The agents of a Kentucky Company are now 
in England selecting; and we understand an 
importing company has recently been formed 
in Livingston County, N. Y. with a capital of 
$8,000. 

We have feared lately that the stock import- 
ing business would be overdone, but those 
engaged in it say not. The farmers at the 
West have at last found out the great value of 
improved stock, and are eager to become pur- 
chasers. Aside from this, they have grown 
rich under the high prices of produce for the 
past few years, and can well afford to gratify 
their fancy for fine animals. We know no 
reason why this taste should not be indulged, 
as well as that for showy horses, handsome 
carriages, rich dresses, and elegant furniture. 

snsclpibintoeit 

Proceedings of the Connecticut State Agricultural 

Society. 

Ar the meeting at Hartford, on the 11th ult., 
the following appointments of officers were 
made for the ensuing year: 

President—Samuel T. Huntington, Esq., of 
Hartford. 

Vice Presidents—The Presidents of the 
County Societies are ex-officio Vice Presidents 
of the State Society. 

Corresponding Secretary—H. A. Dyer. 

Recording Secretary and Treasuwrer—Prof. 
John A. Porter, of New Haven. 

Directors—Norman Porter, of Berlin ; Solo- 
mon Mead, of New Haven; Gideon Thompson, 
of Bridgeport; Rev. William Cliff, of Stoning- 
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ton ; Charles Matheson, of Pomfret; T. S. Gold, 
of West Cornwall; Asa Hubbard, of Middle- 
town ; John S. Yeomans, of Columbia. 

The above officers constitute the Executive 
Committee of the Society. 

The following resolutions were passed : 


1. That an agent or agents be appointed, ff 


deemed advisable by the Executive Committee, 
to traverse the State and bring the Society be- 
fore the people. 

2. Each County Society may appoint a dele- 
gate who shall sit as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of this Society. 

8. That the Executive Committee take mea- 
sures to hold a State Fair in October, 1854. 

4, That the Executive Committee take meas- 
ures to procure a grant from the Legislature at 
its next session, for the benefit of the Society. 

5. That the Executive Committee petition the 
Legislature to enact a law for the extirpation of 
the wild carrot and Canada thistle. 


The Society then adjourned. The large sa- 
loon of the City Hall was liberally placed at the 
disposal of the Society by the Common Council 
of the city of Hartford, and occupied for its 
afternoon session. : 

J. A. Porter, Secretary. 
——_¢ © @——__— 


UNITED STATES’ AGRICULTURAL ‘SOCIETY, 





Tne Second Annual Meeting of the United 
States’ Agricultural Society, will be held at 
Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, February 
92d, 1854. 

Among the objects of the Association are the 
following : 

The acquisition and dissemination of the best 
experience in the Science of Agriculture; the 
union of the men who desire to advance to its 
legitimate rank, this most important of all hu- 
man pursuits; and the increase and extension 
throughout our country of a more cordial 
spirit of intercourse between the friends of Ag- 
riculture, by whose, countenance and codpera- 
tion this Society shall be elevated to a position 
of honor and usefulness worthy of its national 
character. 

Business of importance will come before the 
. meeting. A new election of officers is to be 
made, and in which every State and Territory 
is to be represented. 

Applications will be laid before the Society 
for the holding of National Exhibitions in dif- 
ferent parts of the Union. 

Delegations are respectfully solicited from all 
the Agricultural Societies in the country, and 
the attendance of all Agriculturists who may 
find it convenient to honor the occasion with 
their presence. 

MarsHatt P. Witper, President. 


Ws. S. Kine, Ree. See. 
January, 1854. 


—— 


Tae Ectectic MaGazine or Foreren LITERATURE. 
W. H. Brwet, editor and proprietor, 120 
Nassau street. 

Or all the foreign re-publications, the Eclectic 
is immeasurably superior. The good taste of 
the editor leaves out all trash; and the more 
local articles, selecting those only which have 
an immediate interest among us, or are of per- 
manent value. It is therefore nearly as valuable 
to bind up at the end of the year, to occupy a 
place in the library, as to adorn the center-table 


144 pages of large Octavo, in double columns, 
making 1,728 pages a year. 


—— oo 


FARMS IN VIRGINIA. 


A rew weeks since we published a letter from 
a correspondent, asking for ‘information in re- 
gard to farming in Virginia. The question is 
one of considerable interest to many of our 
young farmers in the northern and eastern 
States, who contemplate trying to better their 
situation by swarming from the parent hive. 
Many have done well who have emigrated there. 
The soil is good and the climate mild all through 
the Atlantic coast. Virginia is easily reached, 
and new buildings, fences, and other improve- 
ments will not generally be the first thing re- 
quired as in new countries. 

There are immense unoccupied fields in the 
Western States and territories, which invite the 
industrious husbandman. But there are those 
who prefer settling nearer the geaboard, and who 
are hardly adventurous enough to seek a home 
in the distant western forests or prairies. To 
such, Virginia offers many advantages. There 
are large tracts of land in that region which are 
under a high state of judicious cultivation ; 
others are yet unbroken by the plow; again, 
other lands that have been partially worn out 
upon the surface by continually cropping with- 
out manure, and which by the application of a 
little skill and concentrated labor, may be made 
as of old, equally rich with any in the world. 
The general plan of cultivation in Virginia has 
been upon the large farm system. In our travels 
in that State, we have seldom found a farm of 
less than four or five hundred acres, and perhaps 
a majority of them contain more. Many of the 
farmers we know reckon their acres by thou- 
sands. The labor is generally performed by 
slaves, and with this class of labor, and with so 
large a surface to attend to, it is not surprising 
that a superficial system has been so often prac- 
tised. Divide these large estates into small 
farms of a hundred acfes, and put upon each a 
thorough go-ahead Yankee, and he will trans- 
form it into a productive garden, which will 
yield ample and profitable returns. The west- 
ern part of the State, however, at this time holds 
out the best prospects to new comers, except 
where they wish to rear flocks of mutton sheep, 
or make market gardens and peach orchards of 
their farms. As stated by our correspondents in 
former numbers, the railroads opening westward 
over the mountains, are bringing within reach 
of the seaboard markets, a large section which 
has yet in reserve all its native richness of soil. 

In answer to inquiries, we have received a 
number of letters, some of which we shall pub- 
lish from time to time. 
formation, asking those who write us, to write 
briefly, and to the point. Let them give such 
information as they would themselves desire in 
regard to a new and distant territory, which 
they had not visited, but to which they were 
looking as a future place of residence. We also 
ask the same information from the States and 
territories at the west. Those seeking new 
homes wish to know all about the soil, its cha- 
racter, depth, and fertility ; they want to learn 
something of the prospective market facilities ; 
what difficulties must be contended with, what 
outfit is needed, &c., &c. We present below 





from month to month. Each number contains 


another letter from Virginia. The writer as- 


We invite further in- | ° 
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sures us that he is little acquainted with ex- 
pressing himself in our language. He gives us 
a statement of some of the items of farming in 
his neighborhood. 


7 





For the American Agriculturist, 


From your Agriculturist, No. 15, I see you 
wish to receive some information about Virginia. 
I think I can give some for Wood County. I 
don’t intend to sell my farm, my pen is there- 
fore not influenced by pecuniary interest; but I 
would like to have some intelligent and indus- 
trious farmers here to give the Virginia blood a 
little fresh start. 

Our climate is very healthy. The doctors are 
not doing very well. Our water communications 
are Ohio river and the Little Kanawha, with 
some creeks, which also drive saw and flour mills. 
Our county roads are as yet badly managed; 
the few turnpikes however are very good. Hilly 
wood-land well timbered is plentiful, and costs 
from $2 to $10 per acre. Improved farms in 
this section are held at from 3 to 40 and over 
50 dollars per acre, according to bottom-land, 
neighborhood of town, or river location. The 
general rotation here is wheat and corn, corn 
and wheat, and down in grass and weeds, if 
it will not produce corn more. The general 
practice is crop three inches of surface out as 
fast as possible. I have often seen oats sown 5 
or 6 times in succession; the last year gives a 
few bushels of oats and a load of briars per acre. 
Manuring is “too dirty work.” You can often 
see here, the cattle by the barn, or in the wheat 
field eating wheat straw, while in other parts of 
the farm hay-stacks are rotting. Wheat pro- 
duces from 18 to 85 bushels per acre, corn 40 
to 65, oats 15 to 20, buckwheat sown after wheat 
in July, 80 to 45 bushels per acre. Farm horses, 
3 to 4 years old, are worth $75 to $120; milch 
cows, $15 to $28; two year heifers, $8 to $18; 
6 weeks fat calves, $3; oxen 2 years, $30 to $50 
a yoke; 3 years, $60 to 85 a yoke; common 
sheep, $1 25 to $1 50; fat cattle 2} to 3 cents 
per lb. live weight; hay, $5 to $7 a ton; wheat, 
50c. to $1 12 per bushel; rye and barley, 40 to 
55 cents; oats, 25c. to 45c.; corn, 25c. to 55c. 
Negroes are not often seen here, but we have 
some lazy whites. Hands are scarce, and 
prices are from 624 cents to $1 25 a day with 
board. Our commercial prospects are going up, 
as in a year the railroad which connects Park- 
ersburg with the Wheeling and Baltimore rail- 
road, will be finished. 

A farm, containing 20 acres clear first bot- 
tom, 7 acres orchard, 10 acres of fine pasture, 
80 acres second bottom—these all fenced—95 
acres wood-land ; lying a quarter of a mile along 
the Ohio, 8 miles from town, having a good frame 
house and barn with stables, was bought for 
$2500 two years ago, with no stock or crop on 
it. It is now held at $4000. So much for 
Wood County. 

I have often seen in your paper big and fast 
farming stories ; I will give youone. I churned 
(last autumn) in Crowell’s thermometer churn, 
14 gallons cream, and in one and a half minutes 
produced fine and hard butter, and have often 
done my churning in 2 and 3 minutes. I never | 
allow my milk to sour before I take the cream 


: E. MELDABL. 
Parkersburg, Va., Jan. 8th, 1854. ~ 


Missourt Hemp.—The increase of receipts at 
St. Louis over last year, in this important staple, 
foot up about 14,324 bales, making an aggregate 
of 63,450, against 49,124 for 1852. When to 
this is added the enhanced rates at which this 
article sold, (a considerable portion of the crop 
bringing as high as 20 per cent. advance on the 
sales of the previous season,) a money balance 
in favor of the present year may safely be esti- 
mated at from $200,000 to $300,000. 





Hoes at tHe West.—The hog stock on the 
farms of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Illinois and Iowa, is estimated to amount to nine 





million of hogs. 
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A YANKEE OF THE RIGHT SORT. 





Tue National Magazine for February we have 
received, and read with abundant pleasure. It 
contains many valuable and very readable arti- 
cles. One of these, which especially delighted 
us, is entitled “Editorial Jottings at the West.” 
In this number the writer, arriving at Detroit, 
gives a brief description of the city, including 
the residence of Genera Cass; who, though a 
millionaire, lives in an unpretending cottage in 
the “back part” of the city. After a pleasant 
chat with the old statesman, he leaves him, and 
continues his narrative as follows: 


Pressing our way through the throngs of men 
and freight that crowd the grand railroad dépéts 
of the city—dépéts which cover acres—we 
found ourselves again on boarda steamboat bound 
for Lake Huron. We were hardly on board, 
when my friend introduced me to a passenger, 
who, I saw at a glance, was a “character.” He 
wore a hat that certainly had not been brushed 
for six months, and might have been as man 
years old; it was high, and, falling slightly 
aback, disclosed as genuine a Yankee contour 
as ever the London Punch or Yankee Notions 
portrayed—that prominence of the nasal region, 
outpointed if not uppointed, those lines radia- 
ting from the eyes and extending to the very 
ears, those thin but tough integuments, and 
that indescribable expression of easy self-pos- 
session, of mingled “cuteness” and good humor, 
which have become the moral and physiogno- 
mical characteristics of Brother Jonathan the 
world over. His shoes were rough, heavy 
clumps of leather, that certainly had never 
known “blacking;” his coat and pantaloons 
were black woolen, of the coarsest, strongest 
texture; his shirt bosom and collar were un- 
starched coarse cotton, and he wore no stock. 
He evidently did not relish the delectation of 
shaving, and his speech was the very perfection 
of the nasal drawl. He might defy the best 
Yankee “Shaker” of Enfield to beat him in the 
last respect. And yet there was something ex- 
ceedingly interesting about him. He announced 
himself to me, when introduced, as a “loafer of 
the seventh distillation;” he seemed to be con- 
scious of his appearance, and to enjoy the prac- 
tical joke it was playing upon the fashionable 
dilettanteism of the world. For after all, he 
stood before us a genuine man—a man who had 
nobly fought with misfortune and won the day, 
who was religiously upright, whose energies are 
expended in doing good in the noblest way, by 
promoting education and virtue, whose name is 
on an important literary institution of the West, 
and who was now actually on his way to the 
Chippewa camp-meeting, to obtain two or three 
young Indians whom he wished to educate at 
his own expense, for the benefit of their race. 

We learned that he was in fact a real Con- 
necticut Yankee, from Litchfield County—that, 
Yarkee like, he started in youth to teach in the 
South; that finding it rather poor business for 
both health and pocket, he returned destitute 
and sick, not to hang upon the “old folks,” but 
heroically to marry a Yankee girl of like mind 
with himself, and then, armed with his ax and 
accompanied by his bride, to march bravely 
into the western woods. Here he located about 
twelve miles south of Cleveland, and putting 
down his stakes rejoiced with his young wife, 
thanked God, took courage, and “shook his 
stick” at fortune with manly defiance. In brief, 
he has formed a village, (the well known Berea 
of the West,) has given it the buildings and 
necessary annual income of a flourishing board- 
ing academy; has opened a grindstone quarry 
from which is paid this income, and also $500 a 
year to the Missionary Society ; has built a rail- 
road (of which he is sole proprietor) connecting 
the village with the Cleveland and Columbus 
road; has built cotton and woolen manufac- 
tories, in which all his own clothes are manufac- 
tured; and, being a genuine Yankee, (that is, a 


y so life-like a manfer that the reader follows him 





thoroughly practical man,) he has, last of all, 
erected a large stone edifice for another academy 
—a sort of manual-labor school, on a plan of his 
own. In this institution he has placed a steam- 
engine and apparatus, for the manufacture of 
cloth and for knitting under-garments and hosi- 
ery, by which he is to furnish employment t 
female pupils; while a farm, from which he 
hopes to draw full subsistence for the school, is, 
together with a stone quarry, to afford labor and 
manly muscles to the male pupils. The design 
is to afford education to young men and women 
who are under the necessity of “ working their 
way.” No one not dependent upon such efforts 
is to be admitted. Several students are already 
there and at work. God bless you, John Bald- 
win, with your old hat and rough shoes, your 
big heart and generous deeds! 

The narrative continues with the trip round 
the lakes, up Saginaw bay and river, and then 
through the woods to an Indian camp several 
miles beyond the Titbewasse river. The writer 
does not fall into the usual routine of a dull 
journal, but describes objects and incidents in 


with intense interest through several pages, and 
at the end regrets that he must wait another 
month for the next number.” That the de- 
scription of the camp scene is a faithful one we 
can testify, for we have witnessed those like it. 
— 
For the American Agriculturist. 


TO MAKE YELLOW BUTTER. 


In an article relative to making yellow butter 
by the addition of the yolk of eggs, found on 
page 200 of the Agriculturist, I notice an inquiry 
to those who have “repeatedly tried it;” 
whether the yolk of eggs, mingled with butter, 
really improves its rich flavor, &c. I have not 
repeatedly tried it, once trying being sufficient 
for my purpose. It is true, the yolk of eggs 
added to a batch of white butter produced a 
tolerable fair specimen to the eye. I caught 
the idea from an article in its round in the pa- 
pers some two or three years since, but did not 
get sufficiently into the secret to succeed in 
mixing it, so as to make what we would call 
very fine butter when it came to be tested by 
the palate; and particularly so, after it had 
been kept a few weeks. Indeed, we would pre- 
fer the eggs on one plate, and the butter on an- 
other. The best method we have found to 
make yellow butter in winter is as follows : 

We keep our cream in a stone jar, and al- 
though it is believed best to keep the cream er 
milk at as near as possible to a temperature of 
about 60 to 62 or 65.degrees, yet as we are in a 
log cabin, without the convenience of a good 
cellar, we take no particular pains to prevent its 
freezing. When we are ready for churning, no 
matter how cold the weather may be, even if 
the cream is frozen solid down to the zero point, 
we set the jar in a kettle on the stove, with wa- 
ter sufficient to rise as high on the outside as 
the cream within. The jar should be put 
in before the water becomes so hot as to en- 
danger cracking it. The cream should be kept 
stirring to prevent any portion of it from be- 
coming too hot, before the whole reaches the 
desired temperature of 62 or 63 degrees; it is 
then introduced to the churn. With this pre- 
paration of the cream, the butter will come about 
as readily, and with properly washing and work- 
ing out all the buttermilk, will compare favor- 
ably in color, richness, and keeping qualities, 
with that made at any other season of the year. 
It is believed that the yellow color, as well as 
much of the richness of a large portion of the 
butter made in winter, is destroyed, not by 
freezing but by overheating the cream previous 
to churning. 

We find the double zinc-bottomed thermome- 
ter churn very convenient, both in winter and 





summer. A Lover or Goop Bortsr. 


MiLk ror Manvracturers.—Milk has hitherto 
been used chiefly for the manufacture of butter 
and cheese, or, mingled with water, as an article 
of city diet. As the age progresses, however, 
new and unexpected uses are being found for 
almost every substance, and it has been dis- 
covered that milk, among other things, may be 
applied to a variety of purposes. The London 
Medical Journal says that it has now become a 
valuable adjunct in the hands of the calico 
printers, who find it a valuable auxiliary in 
laying the colors upon the face of the goods. 
The insoluble album n of eggs was formerly 
used for this purpose, but it is found that the 
required insoluble article can be obtained much 
more economically from buttermilk. The woolen 
manufacturers, also, who have been in the habit 
of using oil in their business, find that the oil 
answers their purpose much better when mixed 
with milk—the animal fat which exists in the 
globules of the milk evidently affording an 
element of more powerful effect upon the woolen 
fibres than the oil alone.— Boston Journal. 


—_——_# @ o-—_—_- 


Boots anp SHors in Mass.—The aggregate 
value of boots and shoes made last year in 
Massachusetts is $37,000,000, or more than all 
the other States combined—and far exceeding 
that of any other manufacture in the Common- 
wealth. ‘ 

—-—0 @ e-— — 


MANAGEMENT OF AZALEAS, 


Tue following article on the management of 
the Azalea, from the Znglish Floricultural Cabi- 
net, gives the details of the treatment pursued 
in the production of the splendid specimens 
which have been justly admired at the Horti- 
cultural Exhibitions in the vicinity of London. 
Similar treatment will prove successful in our 
climate, by making allowance for difference of 
temperature at the various seasons, and a slight 
alteration of the materials used in making up 
the compost. Use river, instead of silver sand, 
and a mixture of loam and vegetable mould for 
bogearth. These, and other arrangements, will 
suggest themselves to the intelligent American 


gardener, 

As soon as the plants have‘done flowering, if 
shifting is necessary, prepare some compost 
mould for them in the following proportions :— 
two-thirds bog earth, one-third well decom- 
posed tree-leaf mould, and one-twelfth sharp 
silver sand; they must not be sifted, but well 
chopped and broken with the spade; any lumps 
remaining may be broken with the hand, 
Having a pot a size larger than the one the 
plant to be shifted has been growing in, and 
washed clean inside and out, then proceed to 
pot the plant, taking care the drainage is well 
attended to, for upon this depends, in a very 
great measure, the success of the plant. In 
potting, I think it an advantage to place the 
center of the ball rather lower than the mould 
at the outside of the pot, and form, as it were, 
a little basin inside, as by this means the whole 
mass of roots is benefitted by the water given 
from time to time; and if the drainage is effec- 
tually performed, the water will pass through 
as freely and quickly as when the plant is potted 
high in the pot. The plants being potted, place 
them in the stove, where attention must be paid 
to watering when necessary. They will be very 
much benefitted by being syringed all over at 
least once a day; and in sunny days they will 
require to be syringed three or four times each 
day. With this treatment they will grow 
amazingly ; and in the course of six or eight 
weeks, will have made shoots from three to nine 
inches in length. They must be kept in the 
stove till the flower-buds for the following year 
have attained the size of a small pea, which can 
be easily ascertained by feeling the ends of the 
shoots; they should then be placed in the green- 
house for ten days or a fortnight to harden, 
when, if the weather is suitable, they may be 
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placed out of doors in a cool, airy situation, till 
the time for taking in the general stock of green- 
house plants. 

Where the plants have bloomed so profusely 
as almost to exhaust them, tie some moss round 
the principal stems, and keep it constantly 
moist; this will cause them to break regularly 
and grow freely. 

Where there is not the convenience of a stove, 
I.would recommend that the plants be kept in 
the green-house till the buds are well set; and 
should this happen so late that there are but 
two or three weeks for them to have the ad- 
vantage of the open air, still setting them out 
will be found highly serviceable. 

If the foregoing particulars are attended to, 
the roots will be emitted in such abundance, as 
completely to fill the pots; and instead of being 
liable to perish from over-watering, it will be 
almost impossible to give them enough, the 
close mass of thirst-roots absrobing an almost 
incredible quantity of moisture. Treated as 
above described, all the species and varieties of 
this splendid tribe will answer the most san- 
guine wishes and expectations of the cultivator ; 
and I think it is impossible to bloom some of 
the sorts properly, as Smithii, and others, under 
any other mode of treatment. Instead of pro- 
ducing here and there a flower, which is often 
the case, the plants will be one entire mass of 
bloom, expanding their brilliant flowers frorh 
two and a half to three inches across, and com- 
manding the admiration of all who behold them. 

Where it is required, and the stock of plants 
is sufficient, the blooming season may be pro- 
tracted from September till June, affording 
charming ornaments for autumn, winter, and 
spring. 

————0-0-4—_— 


CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS 
ISSUED FOR THE WEEK ENDING JAN. 21st, 1854, 


Gram Harvesters.—By Aaron Palmer, of 
Brockport, N. Y., and Stephen G. Williams, of 
Janesville, Wis.: We do not claim the discharg- 
ing the cut stalks and heads of grain from a 
platform, by means of the combination of a 
rake with a lever, and the codperation therewith 
of a series of teeth on the face of the main driy- 
ing wheel, and an inclined rail rising above the 
curved guard of the platform, as these are al- 
ready secured to us by letters patent. 

But we do claim the method of transferring 
motion to the rake on the platform from the 
driving wheel, by means of the double curved 
rack and pinion on the axle of the driving 
wheel, the iron arm, latch and spring, as de- 
scribed. 

Also, the method of hanging the reel so as to 
dispense with any post or reel bearer next to 
the standing grain, as herein described, thereby 
preventing the grain from getting caught and 
held fast between the driver and a reel sup- 
porter. 


THRESHERS AND CLEANERS OF GRrAIN.—By 
James Robinson, of West Hebron, N. Y.: I 
claim the mode of checking the motion of the 
carriage when under headway, and steering the 
same by means of the tightening pulleys com- 
bined as described, with the threshing cylinder 
and a two wheel cart with double gearing. 

I also claim the employment, in the manner 
described, of the adjusting rods in combination 
with the feed roller for the purpose of regulating 
the amount of material to be taken up by the 
feed roller, as explained. 

I also claim the employment of said adjusting 
rods in combination with the feed roller and 
threshing cylinder for the purpose of regulating 
the amount of material to be taken up by the 
feed roller and of keeping up the material to the 
threshing cylinder. 

I also claim the combination of the adjusting 
rods, feed roller, and gauge rods, substantially 
in the manner herein above set forth. 

I alsoclaim the combination of the gauge rods, 
with the feed roller and concave or mouth of the 
concave of the threshing machine, substantially, 
as described. 


giisting of the notched-bars having an endway 


THRESHERS AND SEPARATORS OF GRAIN.—By 
©. R. Soule, of Fairfield, Vt.: T claim, first, the 
spring at the end of the feed board, to prevent 
damage from stones getting into the machine; 
secondly the straw carrier and separator, con- 


otion, and the beater as specified, combined 
with the moveable conducting board for insuring 
the descent of the grain. 

T also claitn the mode of hanging and moving 
the shoe, as described. 

Wasuine Macnixes.—By Wm. Cunningham, 
of Holliday’s Cove, Va. : I do not claim the gen- 
eral features of the rubbing frames and plunger ; 
but I claim the roller frames hung in adjustable 
boxes and connected by weighted arms, as <e- 
scribed. 

Bre Hrves.—By John H. Dennis, of Boston, 
Mass.: I claim a moth trap consisting of a close 
chamber having no communication with the rest 
of the hive and in which may be placed a vessel 
containing some fluid attractive to the bee-moth, 
in combination with a conical or tapering en- 
trance tube, as set forth. 

Re-issue. 

PortasLe Horse Powsis. By J. A. Taplin, 
of Fishkill, N. Y. Patented originally, Dec. 
30, 1841: I do not like to claim the making of 
the large wheel of a horse power in segments 
merely, but I claim such wheel and axle com- 
posed of a number of parts arranged and con- 
nected as described, so that the wheel can read- 
ily be taken apart and put together again, to 
facilitate the frequent removal of the horse-power 
from place to place to bring it near the work on 
which itis to be used. 

I also claim connecting the segment of the 
rim of the horse-power by means of clamps con- 
structed, as set forth. ' 

—-*ee—— 


FISH MANURE. 


As there is so much interest in this subject at 
the present time, and so many are asking us 
“for all the information we can furnish, we feel 
justified in giving space to a full report of a dis- 
cussion on Fisheries Guano by the Society of 
Arts, in London, on the 21st of December last. 
We found the report in the Mark Lane Express, 
and reserved it for condensing, but after re-read- 
ing think it worth giving entire. 

Mr. Horace Green read a paper on Pettitt’s 
“Fisheries Guano,” in which he said—Guano, 
it is generally understood, was introduced to the 
notice of Europeans, by Von Humboldt, in 1804. 
It was brought to England as an object of mer- 
chandize in 1839. It had been used in Peru 
for six hundred years and upwards, and the is- 
land depositaries had been for ages under the 
management of the state. Its early history is 
too well known, through the lectures and essays 
of Professors Johnston, Way, and others, to 
need repetition. The only points of the evidence 
of the earlier witness on this subject to which 
we need now refer is that, even in those days, 
the flocks of birds, being disturbed by the oper- 
ations of the traders, had begun to desert the 
islands, and the annual new deposits were regu- 
larly swept off for the home consumption of 
Peru. With reference to the early price: in 
1841, Mr. Johnston, to whose papers every per- 
son interested in the question naturally refers, 
gave the price of guano as £25 per ton in this 
country, and not more than £2 5s. to £3 10s. 
on the spot; and having given an analysis, and 
calculated the price at which the same amount 
of fertilizing matter miglit be added to the soil 
from the manufactories of this country (say 
£9 10s.,) he deduced that the British farmer 
should not be called upon to pay more than £20 
for his ton of Peruvian guano, and should cer- 
tainly refuse to do so. Mr. Philip Pusey, then 
president of the Royal Agricultural Society, in 
a paper on the subject in the Journal of that 
body, also gives the same opinion, and without 


the sum of £9 5s. per ton may be taken as a pru- 
dent acknowledgment by the Peruvian agents 
of the very forcible nature of the Professor's ar- 
gument. It would appear that, until the open- 
ing of the trade in guano, the Peruvians had 
confined themselves mostly to the use of the 
new deposits, and had used up annually, or 
nearly so, the supply provided for them; because 
we have not received from Peru any guano as 
rich as new deposit would be, nor indeed as is 
imported from Bolivia and other entrepots of 
very minor capabilities; and the earlier imports 
as being nearer the surface of the solidified de- 
posits, were inferior to that which arrives at the 
present time. It is more than likely that solid 
masses, nearly in a virgin state, not having been 
cut into by the Peruvians, were attacked with 
pick and spade to load the earlier ships. As the 
work went on, the diggers arrived at harder 
strata, enriched at the cost of those above by 
the filtration of ages, and so consolidated as to 
require in some places the operation of blasting. 
Notwithstanding the conflict of opinions on this 
subject, it is generally believed that the zenith 
of supply from Peru is past. We are aware 
that there is an increasing demand, and yet 
there is a marked falling off in the import. We 
have seen the entire exhaustion of the Ichaboe 
islands in 1845, 1846, and 1847—a short space 
of three years—and we may therefore well turn 
attention to new sources of supply of this con- 
centration of fertilizing matter, before considering 
of home-made aids or substitutes. Of the 129,- 
000 tons imported in 1852, 97,484 were from 
Peru and Chili, and 6,213 from Bolivia, or, to- 
gether, 103,697. The Bolivian guano is of ex- 
cellent quality ; it is, in fact, collected as it falls; 
there is not, therefore, the shadow of a proba- 
bility of its being a material stop-gap should the 
Peruvian supplies run short. But for the other 
dépéts little can be said. In the previously 
named places no rain falls, but. in most of the 
sources of the 26,000 tons unaccounted for, the 
virtue of the guano has been washed out by in- 
tense and long-continued tropical rains. Out of 
the many analyses of guanos, one or two may 
be presented to carry out the argument. We 
may avail ourselves with the greatest confidence 
of those furnished by Professor Way to the 
Royal Agricultural Socicty, and may safely trust 
to the accuracy of Johnston, Anderson, 'Tesche- 
macher, and Nesbit. There appear to be Salda- 
nia Bay guano, Patagonian, Australian, and 
East Indian, of which last fresh deposits have 
been recently brought to the notice of the pub- 
lic. The per-centages of ammonia are as fol- 
lows, being the means of several experiments 
on each variety : 


In Saldanha Bay........ 1.68 per cent. 
In Patagonian........... 2.55 “ 
In Cape ang Algoa Bay...2.00 “ 

- In the New Islands....... ie 


But in phosphate of lime, which is the next most 
important element, these guanos are richer as 
they are poorer inammonia. The mean amount 
of phosphate of lime is 


In Saldanha Bay........ 55.30 per cent. 
In Patagonian.......... 44.60 ‘“ 
Tit Caper tec s.cjc'ca ves 20.00 «* 
In the New Islands..... 62.80 


And this will be the case in all guanos which 
shall be found where the rain falls upon the de- 
posits, which never occurs in Peru. Now, as 
respects the position such guanos are likely to 
take as a substitute, or side by side with the 
Peruvian, there is but little chance of their be- 
ing much used until the extinction of the sup- 
plies of the latter, except for the purposes of 

adulteration. There may chance to be large ~ 
imports, but it is questionable whether, if im- 
ported, they will enter into consumption through- 
out the country under their true colors as phos- 
phatic manures, or the disguise of Peruvian 
guano. It is more than probable that many of 
the practical farmers who now lay out a little 
money annually in guano, will continue to be 
guided, as at present, by the smell df the arti- 








doubt the very rapid adjustment of the price to |- 


cle, which a mere trace of ammonia is sufficient 
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to provide for them ; and they will possibly buy 
up the new islands of guano phosphate, if it may 
be so called, at a higher rate than they need pay 
for super-phosphate of lime manufactured at 
home from bones, ‘coprolites, apatite, and phos- 
phoric rocks. But the question arises whether 
or not large quantities of such manures can be 
brought and sold at a price which shall not ex- 
ceed the home cost of super-phosphate of lime. 
This may be doubted, although Saldanha Bay 
guano has been sold at £4 10s., but not very 
extensively or direct, to-consumers. 
difference between the price first-hand from im- 
porter to dealer, and that from the dealer to the 
farmer. Still the first importer will never get 
more than 3d. or 1d. per lb. for his phosphate, 
at which price the English tradesman can man- 
ufacture it for his own use from the substances 
above named; and although some few ships 
might be found which would take in guano as 
ballast from the southern seas, &c., still it is 
hardly credible that the shipping interest would 
find it worth while to send vessels expressly on 
long voyages for an article which could not real- 
ize a higher price than that above mentioned. 
If this be true, it being also established by the 
laborers in the field of agricultural chemistry, 
that the wheat grower is to seek nitrogen in am- 
monical manures, which these new discoveries 
certainly are not, the conclusion only remains 
that the void in the supply of guano has yet to 
be filled up. Doubtless, the foregoing, among 
other considerations, led to the proposition 
which emanated from the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England to give one thousand pounds 
and the 'yold medal of the Society for the dis- 
covery of a manure equal in fertilizing proper- 
ties to the Peruvian guano, and of which an un- 
limited supply can be furnished to the English 
farmer at a rate not exceeding £5 per ton. 
Great doubts have been expressed whether any 
person who had made such a discovery would 
be induced, for a premium of £1000, to guaran- 
tee the sale, in unlimited quantities, for £5 per 
ton, of an article equal in value to the Peruvian 
guano, which bears a market value of £9, and 
which, according to the Society’s own scale, is 
worth intrinsically more money. As a matter 
of course the manure sold for £5 must be sup- 
posed to be made for less, and it is difficult to 
imagine that he who should for about £4 10s., 
become possessed of 


888 lbs. of Ammonia, worth, at 6d....£9 14 0 
1139 





540 ‘“ Phosphate “ Ofd.... 
784 “ Potass - Qid.... 0148 
Or, altogether.......... £12 25 


would dispose of it for £5. 

It is now proposed to describe the fisheries 
guano of Mr. Pettitt, discarding, for the time 
being, the question of its superseging Peruvian. 
Mr. James Caird, well known ‘as the Agri- 
cultural Commissioner of the Times, has forcibly 
remarked that the number of acres of wheat in 
England is five millions, and that is exactly the 
number of quarters of wheat and flour annually 
imported; and that, by the application of 2 cwt. 
of guano to each acre, the deficient quarter of 
produce might and ought to be raised. Were 
this advice acted on to a very moderate extent, 
there would be evidently required 500,000 more 
tons of fertilising matters annually—a quantity 
which would give a fair field for all the guano 
dealers, all the manure inventors, and all the 
sewerage purifiers in this country. It appears 
needful, in illustrating Mr. Pettitt’s proposition, 
to consider the following points or queries :— 

1st. Can the fish guano be made of use and 
value? 

2nd. Can the raw material, fish, be obtained 
in sufficient quantities? ~ 

8rd. Can the process be carried out at such 
cost as to Jeave a profit ? 

4th. Will there be a sale for the article when 
made ? 

To the first query, supposing the science of 
agricultural chemistry, as at present established, 
to be sound, the following analyses furnish an 
answer :— 


There is a. 





Anatysis I, 
By Professor J. Thomas Way, of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 
Analysis of a sample of manure from Mr. Green, 
received March, 1853. 


Per cen 
PE Ri dwat eck cape ys ve Ssewiees 4, 
PE Six as cbse e's se k0ed peta 19.78 
Other organic matter and salt of ammonia 62.14 
ci. Li Wace bn <a5 shales 0m 2.27 


Bi-phosphate of lime, equal to 3.12 neu- 





IND 5 nicassseasnteceds 2.11 
Neutral phosphate, insoluble in water... 0.61 
Hydrated sulphate of lime............. 5.00 
Alkaline salts and loss............... 8.81 

7 100.00 

Nitrogen 9.14 per cent.—equal to am- 

monia 11.09. 
Anatysis II, 


By Professor Way. 
Analysis of manure (No. 201) from Mr. Horace 
Green—received 29th March, 1853. 


Per cent. 
6 tEs .enacbaiad acces shes 4.93 
a Serres 8.42 
Other organic animal matter and salts of 
ae ee 84.94 
AL ina s hienteebad nos ee 1.35 
err Tee 0.39 
Phosphate of potash and sodium, with a 
little chloride of sodium..,........ 3.67 
Sulphate of potash and soda............ 1.30 





100.00 
Nitrogen 13.82 per cent.—equal to am- 
monia 16.78. 
Total quantity of phosphoric acid equal to 
phosphate of lime, 3.36 per cent. 
Anatysis III. 
By Lewis Thompson, Esq. M. R. C. S., Con- 
sulting Chemist. 
Per cent. 
Organic matters, containing 12.9 parts of 
ammonia, equal to 50.1 of Sulphate 
OTORATAOMER, 6.5.2 5 joie SS 'oeaic'a sis" ee 
Inorganic matters, containing 23.2 parts 
of phosphate of lime and 2.2 of alka- 
ne See eee 
PG kp cS rx ciKesbiaseos ebiweeeue 


25.40 





100.00 
The alkaline salts contained some potash. 


Anatysis IV. 
By J. C. Nesbit, Esq., Consulting Agricultural 
Chemist. 
Analysis of sample of fish manure from Mr. 


Pettitt, 145 Upper Thames street. 
Per cent. 


a ee ST 8.68 


Organic matter and salts of ammonia.... 74.82 
a reer ort eres 0.30 


Phosphate of lime...........-+ss+00- 15.84 
Phosphoric acid, soluble, equal to 0.8 
phosphate of lime...........+.+++- ed 


Alkaline salts and phosphate of lime.... 





100.00 
Nitrogen, 9.81 per cent.—equal to am- 
monia, 11.29. 
Here are three specimens before the meeting. 
Their intrinsic value, according to the scale 
before alluded to, is as follows :— 


SOE G oa Wes Kw seit sieso's £9 12 9 
ROE AEA BB o to's \dsns asiows sow ® 2.6 
INOS D sess cc cians es be O27 47, 


or a mean of £9 7s. 7d. per ton, derived princi- 
pally from ammonia, the mean yield of which, 
in the three specimens, is £6 11s. 4d. per ton. 
The manufacture of this guano, on a large 
scale, will be carried on by a process of the 
following nature:—A given weight of fishy 
matter is placed in a large tank, and sulphuric 
acid of ecommerce added to the mass. This 
may be called the digestive process, for the 
action of the acid is so powerful as speedily to 
reduce the organic matter to a soft pulpy con- 





sistency, resembling in appearance the foscal 
matter of the birds. This pasty mass being 
placed in a centrifugal drying machine, and the 
superabundant moisture forcibly driven off, the 
partially dry matter is now submitted to a heat 
not exceeding 212 deg. Fahrenheit, supplied by 
warm air or steam, and afterwards pulverised in 
a suitable manner. In this process, the oily 
matter of the fish separates itself, and swims 
upon the surface of the liquid, hence it can be 
easily separated, and forms an important item 
in the economy of the manufacture; since, tak- 
ing all kinds of fishy matter, we obtain an 
average of 8 per cent. of oil, worth £25 per ton, 
or, as will appear hereafter, three-fourths ofthe 
whole expense of the raw material. 

Another process might in some cases be 
adopted with advantage, especially with cartil- 
aginous fish, such as skate and dog-fish, namely, 
by submitting a given weight at once to the 
drying process by warm air or steam heat, and 
then moistening with dilute sulphuric acid, 
which, in this case, acts simply as an antiseptic. 
But this process is rather more expensive, and 
is therefore only useful with cartilaginous mat- 
ter, on which it is found, by experience, that 
acid hardly acts. 

There is another form of fishery manure, and 
a most interesting one, reference being had to 
the manufacture in Ireland. It consists of a 
mixture of fish reduced to a pulp by acid, and 
dried by the admixture of peat charcoal. In 
this form all the nitrogenous liquids, spun out 
by the former process, are retained, and there 
is full half in bulk of a very pure form of carbon. 
“Powdered charcoal,” says Liebeg, ‘surpasses 
all other substances in the power which it pos- 
sesses of condensing ammonia. Within its pores 
it absorbs 90 times its volume of ammonaical 
gas, which may again be separated by simply 
moistening it with water. It is not only a slow 
and constant source of carbonic acid, but it is 
also a means whereby the necessary nitrogen is 
conveyed to the plants.” Now, carbonic acid 
may be termed the breath of plants, and they 
inspire it as animals expire it. By the processes 


0 | of decomposition and recomposition, the carbon 


of charcoal arrives at the form of the fat of a 
prize beast; hence, in like manner as ammon- 
aical manures are suitable for wheat, the staff 
of man’s life, so are manures like this, rich in 
carbon and phosphate of lime, the element of 
bone, the most valuable of stimulants for green 
crops, the staple food of our beasts. The sim- 
plicity of the preparation of this manure should 
enable it to be sold at a low cost; and the pre- 
paration of the charcoal makes another branch 
of industry which might receive fresh impulse 
from the carrying out of Mr. Pettitt’s scheme. 

(To be continued.) 

————@-6-————— 


THE WESTERN HOG TRADE. 





Tue demand for Hogs in western markets has 
increased during the past week, and an advance 
in price has been the result. In view of the 
high prices of provisions generally, we need not 
be surprised that pork should be affected. The 
prospect of a steady market encourages the 
dealers, and will prolong the packing season. 

The receipts for the week ending January 31st, 
were 9993, according to the report in the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette; owing, however, to the increased 
activity in the market, the report is not quite 
full to date. 

The following extracts from Western journals 
will furnish some particulars: 

Hocs.—The killing season is almost over. 
The number packed here will not range much 
from our former estimates, viz: : 124,000 to 180,- 
000.—Madison Courier. 

The Lafayette (Ia.) Journal gives the number 
packed at that point at 21,000. : 

Hocs.—We notice but few drovers in our 
streets, and infer that hogs are not arriving so 
abundantly as in the previous week. This may 
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be .attributed, however, to the condition of the, 
roads and the severity of the weather. Prices 
continue firm at last week’s quotations, $3 50 
and $3 60 for No. 1.—Hunnibal Courier, 19th. 

Hocs.—The market during the past week has 
been quite active. About 2000 head have been 
received up to this date, nearly all of which 
have come in the week past. Prices now range 
from $2 to $3 75 per hundred. On Wednesday 
last, good lots were sold as high as $4 per hun- 
dred, since then the market has declined to the 
present figures, in consequence of the unfavor- 
able news from Cincinnati, Louisville, and other 
markets.— Rock Island Republican, 18th. 

Auton, (Ill.) January 25th.—Hogs have ad- 
vanced 154c. per hundred, and packers are eager 
to purchase, : 

Hocs.—$4 to packers. Slaughtering estab- 
lishments pay from 10 to 15c. per hundred 
prem. The number packed, up to date, amounts 
to about 20,000; average price paid by packers, 
$3 80. We notice a better feeling to-day—de- 
mand active and increasing. No sales of Pork, 
Cut Meats, or Lard.— Courier. 


The latest reports from Cincinnati up to the 
1st inst., report that hogs have advanced mate- 
rially; the demand being in advance of the sup- 
ply, contracts have been made for future deliv- 
ery. The Gazette quotes $5 to $5 25 per hun- 
dred pounds, as the range the latter figure has 
been demanded for good lots. 

On the whole there has been a considerable 
falling off this year in the supply in Western 
Markets. 








atlarkets, 
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Remarks.—Flour has fluctuated somewhat 
the past week, but at the close of it, although 
there was some rise after the news telegraphed 
from the Arabia at Halifax, it settled at 124 cts. 
per barrel below the previous week’s sales. 
Nearly all kinds of grain followed the same 
course. Flour and Grain we believe, have not 
been so high as now but twice before, during 
this century. This was in 1816, when the late 
frosts and cold summer proved so disastrous to 
grain crops, and again in 1886, for similar 
reasons, and the additional one of thousands of 
farmers then neglecting the cultivation of the 
earth, and turning speculators. We imported 
grain that year and the following extensively. 
It is the high price abroad now that has raised 
the price so high here. The West is overflowing 
with wheat and corn, and as soon as navigation 
opens, the price must recede some. 

—— © @ o-— 
PRODUCE MARKETS, 


Wholesale prices of the more important Vegetables, 


Fruits, &c. 
Washington Market, Feb. 4, 1854. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Carters, # bbl., $3 25; Mer- 
cers, $3@$3 25; Juues, $275; Western Reds, $2 50; 
Sweet Potatoes, $3 75; Cabbages, #% 100, $5@$7 50; red 
do., $8; German Greens, $2 50; Onions white, ® bbl, $1 
5U@$1 75; yellow, $1 75; red, $1 50@$1 75; Parsneps 
. bbl., $2@2 25; Carrots, # bbl., $1 50 ; Beets, $1 25@$1 50; 
Turnips Ruta Baga, ® bbl., $475 ; white do., $1 50; Yel- 
low Stone, $1 50@1 75; Spinach, ® bbl., $2@2 25; Cel- 
ery, @ doz. bunches, 874¢c.@$1 123g; Parsley, @ doz. 
bunches, 37}¢c.; Leeks, # doz. bunches, 623¥¢c. 

Fruirs.—Apples, R. I. Greenings, @ bbl., $3@$3 25; 
Roxbury Russets, $2 75@$3; Pennocks, $2 50; Spitzen- 
burgs, $2 50; Vandervere, $2 50@$z 75; Swaar, $2 50; 
Seek-no-further, $2 50@$2 75; Giiliflower, $2 373g; Bald- 
wins, $2 75@#3 ; Cranberries, # bbl., $6@$7 50; Hickory 
nuts, #@ bush , $2; Chestnuts, # bush., $2. 

Until a change takes place inthe weather, which will 
afford the gardener an opportunity to penetrate the soil, 
vegetables cannot vary much in price. Spinach is now 
scarce, as it is impossible to bring it to market, and parsneps 
for a similar reason are limited in supply ; this will account 
for the increased price which they bring. Onions, unless 
of prime quality, are ndt in demand, and inferior lots sell 
cheap. The samples of white onions at this season are 


poor, as this sort does not keep well; the yellow variety is 





better, but Red Onions are most in demand. Potatoes do 
not vary in price, every housekeeper knows the retail price 
of them, and every individual at all interested in house- 
keeping is also informed on this point; in fact, the prices of 
produce is the current topic of conversation. The reports 
of family marketing are at this time almost superfluous. 
Those who are partial to cabbage may still indulge in vege- 
tables, as the supply of that staple article continues steady. 

AppLes tontinue to command high prices when of good 
quality. The varieties now in market are not numerous; 
Baldwins are scarce, and Newtown Pippins are no longer 
thought of. Greenings, Spitzenburgs and Russets are the 
standard sorts now on hand. Cranberries have been in 
demand for the last few days ; there is a great difference in 
the quality of the samples. All may be disposed of how- 
ever ;!no matte: how imperfect, they are used up to ad- 
vantage. 

—_——_9 © o———_ 
NEW-YORK CATTLE - MARKET. 
February 6, 1854. 


Tux most interesting feature in the market to-day was 
the decided superiority of the bulk of the Cattle offered. 
Several lots of improved stock were sold at fair. prices, 
though some very extra animals had not found purchasers 
at the sums demanded. On the whole, the market was very 
little different from that of last week, and the average rates 
not altered. Better cattle however may have been sold to- 
day at no higher prices than were then obtained for those 
which were not as choice. The number of cattle in the 
vards to-day slightly exceeded that of last week, and new 
arrivals continued to increase the report up till one o’clock. 

A very fine’steer, fed by Asa H. StEVENs, Steuben Co., 
N. Y., was much admired. He is a Red Devon, rising 
five years old. His live weight was estimated at upwards 
of 2500 pounds, and the price asked $300, he will doubtless 
be sold for less money. 

Colonel Mills, Livingston Co.,N. Y., had a pair of thorough 
bred Durham steers, one of which was a very heavy animal 
as may be supposed from the price asked, $400. They 
were obtained by him from Kentucky when two years old. 
In addition to these, there were several lots of extra tattle, 
and few inferior ones on hand. The average prices were 
consequently confined within a narrow range. 

The following are the numbers for the week ending Feb. 
6, at the 

Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 2,437 2,376 
Cows, 25 
Sheep, 1,238 
Veals, 260 
Swine, 113 


The prices are quoted as follows : 
Lowest price, 83¢c. 
Middling beef, 9c. 
Superior, 93¥c. 

Best, 10c. 

This of course does not extend to the few choice steers 
mentioned above. 

The numbers reported were forwarded by the following 
routes, 

Harlem railroad, beeves, 229; cows, 25; sheep, 1008; 
calves, 260. 

Hudson River railroad, beeves, 800, swine, 113. 

Erie railroad, beeves, 900; sheep, 230; these were from 
Kentucky, and were very superior. They sold, we are 
informed by Mr. A. M. ALLERTON, at from $8@$10 per 
head, by the lot. : 

New-York State cattle, forwarded, by cars, 736 ; on foot, 93 

From Peonsylvania, on foot, 313 

From Ohio, by cars, 686. 

‘From Kentucky, by cars, 146. 

From Virginia, on foot, 148. 

The cattle received at the other market places, are as fol- 
lows: 

CHAMBERLIN’S, Robinson street. 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 300 30 
Cows and Calves, * 30 6 
Sheep, 4,000 1,200 
Veals, 20 
Brownine’s, Sixth street. 

Beeves, 286 

Cows, 65 

Sheep, 4,263 1,400 

©’Brikn’s, Sixth street. 
Cows, 50 
Beeves, 170 
The prices of beef quoted at Chamberlin’s are from 74@ 

9. 


SuEEP.—The sales of sheep have been dull during the 
past week, and the market overstocked at present, without 
any prospect of achange. There were some choice South- 
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downs offered at Browning’s, from Berkshire county, Pa.. 
owned by James Beeld. Prices had fallen here during the 
week, and sales reported dull. 

CHAMBERLIN reports prices of sheep at $2 50, $4 50, $7 50 
@$10. 

There was a large stock on hand at his stables. 

Joun Mortimore furnishes the following notes of his 
sales for the week: 


Sheep. Average per head. Per pound. 
122 $4 124 9c. 
194 42% 10c. 

116 4 00 94K. 
180 4 50 9c, 
108 5 124 10c. 
180 5 37% 106¢. 
180 3 25 8c. 
100 6 25 ‘10c. 
30 5 50 10c. 


The slow demand he attributes to the over supply and 
abundance of poultry and other meats in market. 

Mutton by the carcase in Washington market is from 53¢ 
@8¢c. per pound. 

Wo. Deueakt reports the following sales of sheep : 80@ 
$3 3734.; 47@$7 50; 68@$4 25; 46@$4; I@$5 50; 5S 
$4 75; 26@$2 874g ; these were coarse, thin, Ohio sheep. 

Veats.—There is no variation in the price of veals ; few 
are offered and these average from 5@7c. 

Swine.—There is a tendency to advance, and prices are 
quoted a little higher at the Washington Yards, 54@5 
has been obtained, and carcases are sold in Washington 
market in lots from 64@ic. 

HorsE Marker.—This market is still inactive, a few 
sales are made during the week, but not of sufficient im- 
portance to demand special notice. 

PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 
Ashes. 

Pot, Ist sort, 1853......«. 

Pearl, Ist sort, 1852...... 
Beeswax. 

American Yellow.........-sseseeee 
Bristles. 

American, Gray and White......... wbenen —40 @— 45 
Coal. 


Liverpool Orrel.... 
Scotch 


5 81K¥Q@— — 
625 @— — 


14 — 


50 


ogee .} chaldron, 10 50 @ 
Anthracite. .+.: sssssreses e+e 2,000 Ib. 6 50 @ 7 
Cotton. Z _. Other Gulf 
Florida, Ports. 
poem aera oF Th0% : 4 
ow to good ord...... 
’ 94 @10% 10%@11% 11 @l1l% 


Low to good mid...... 
Mid. fair to fair... 10 @1l1 UxX@11% 11¥@l2 
fr ¥w@— 11K — @12%x% 


Atlantic 
Ports. 





Fully fr. to good 
Good and fine..... 
Cotton Bagging. 
Gunny Cloth......... cecceeceee @ yard, — 
American Kentucky..- ...-+seeseees occas 
Dundee......ccccceee >: 


Bale Rope... ccccccccescccce o.+-e-8lb— 7 @—10 
Boit Rope..........sseeeee Cavecccecsces @—14K 


Velvet, Quarts. ......++seeceseee BP gro, — 35 5 
Velvet, Pints. .coccsecccsseceese. coos. 20 28 
Phials. ..0ceecccsrcccsseccessecesseecs— 4 @—12 


104%@10% 







Feathers. 
Live Geese, prime... ........seeeseee Ib. —45 @— 47 
JETBCY.. .ccccccocccccccccccces secees lb — &8@—9 
Flour and Meal. 
SOUP.....cccccecccesees sees 8 bbl. 625 @é6 623g 
Superfine No. 2......++ +008 -»» 850 @875 
State, common brands..... ees - I=. @9 93 
State, Straight brand............ secceess 906K @9 1236 
State, favorite brandS......esseeceeeeees 9 IABG@-— 
Western, mixed do.......esseeeeeees «ees 9 064@9 128 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight do........ 9 123@9 25 


Michigan, fancy brands.........+.. 000+ 
Ohio, common to good brands........... ° 


Ohio, round hoop, COMMON ......+. +++ 














Ohio, fancy brandS........sse.seeeceeeee 925 9 373¢ 
Ohio, extra brands......... Sipacteeeeda «ee 950 10 50 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do........... 9— @Il0 25 
Genesee, fancy brands..........++-s++- a 9 '50 
Genesee, extra brands..........eseeeee0 975 11 50 
Canada, (in DONG). ....eeeecesecccsceeece 75 @8 873 
Brandywine. ..e.ssseceeeceeecsercses ces 9 1236Q@9 25 
GeorgetOWN.....sssssecececcee ceeecesees 9 124G4Q@9 25 
Petersburgh City.....ssescceseeeceeecees 912G@9 25 
Richmond Country..se...sseeseceeeeeeee 9 — 9 121g 
Alexandria.........2seeecoees seeee 9— @I IB 
Baltimore, Howard Street.........++++0+2 I— 9 1234 
Rye Flour... .. sececescvcecccescccesees --6— @6 124 
Corn Meal, Jersey. .. avon couse —— '@412¥ 
Corn Meal, Brandywine... ........-...+. 450 —_-— 
Corn Meal, Brandywine...... -% punch. 2] — - 
Wheat, White Genesec...........% bush. 235 2 50 
Wheat, do., Canada (in bond)..........+. 2— 215 
Wheat, Southern, White............-+0+6 225 2 40 
Wheat, Ohio, White.... scene 220 2 35 
Wheat, Michigan, White . 2 30 2 45 
Wheat, Mixed Western .......+++- 215 20 
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pees + cers a 
Wheat, Western Red... ssssacvas B28: OS 17 
Rye, Northern.........+ hab tehpeses. 1 eae — 
RES BIEN ace eens ssacceuncaes 10 @—79 
Corn, Round Yellow..... svece cubase +. 97 @—98 
Corn, Round White..........0.e.e.se002 — 95 @—96 
Corn, Southern White............. eeeee ~ 96 Q—97 
Corn, Southern Yellow................. — 96 @—97 
Corn, Southern Mixed............... weer ~— 95 @—96 
Corn, Western Mixed.............. e-eee ~ 97 @—98 
Corn, Western Yellow......... 
7 eee vik 
Oats, River and Canal... 


Oats, New-Jersey........ 
Oates, Western. .... 000 s200s000 


Oats, Penna....... SS ekcaennceh oencenes — 56 @—58 
Oats, Southern........... c.ckce kent ....— 50 @—54 
Peas, Black-eyed eooseeee ff 2 bush. 275 @2 87 
PE UNONR Ss. 0c .otne duns oo 20 bush. 1 18%@- — 
Beans, White........ on Rabies ea ks ..--- 150 @l 62% 
Hay, ror sHIPrPine : 
North River, in bales...... -- 8 100 Ibs. — 8744@— 90 
cree es SR .-@lb.— 43 @ — 45 
UGK céuckaxbet use ee ae — 38 @— 40 
Hair. 


Rio Giande, Mixed..............$ lb. — 20 @— 22 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed...........0000.-— 19 @ — 21 


Hemp. 
Russia, clean ..........+. +00. @ ton.285 —  @320 
Russia, Outshot...... oe — 
Jae 





Sisal.... per 

eee jpresesvsenesees>sene — 6 _ 
Italian..... cee ccccccccrcccce. ton, 240 — — 
SS Seek ab Sonor dbnab shins handtenencsae ae 135 
American, Dew-rotted..............,.170 — @I175 50 
American, do., Dressed...............180 — @220 — 
American, Water-rotted............. --- @--—- 

e. 
Rockland, Common. ceseeeee @ DBIL—— Ql — 
Lumber. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Timber, White Pine........@ cubic ft.— 18 @ — 22 
Timber, Oak........ erecccccescsercces—— 29 @ — 80 
Timber, Grand Island, W. O.......... — 35 @ — 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine..... (by cargo) — 18 @ — 22 


YARD SELLING PRICES 





























Timber, Oak Scantling ....... # M. ft. 30 — 40 — 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern..:.........17 50 @ 18 75 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Worked.............—— @ 35 — 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked........... 200— @ 2% — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear........87.50 @ 40 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual......30 — @ 35 — 
Boards, North River, Box.............16 — @ 17 — 
Boards, Albany Pine............$8 pce.— 16 @ — 22 
Boards, City Worked............. eevee 22 @— 24 
Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling...... —23 @-—-— 
Plank, do., narrow, clear flooring......— 25 @— — 
Plank, Albany Pine...... pPsbpesieedss —2 @— 82 
i. ea — 2 @— 82 
Plank, Albany Spruce. ..............-—18 @ — 20 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked...........— 22 @— 24 
Shingles, Pine, sawed........@bunch, 225 @ 2 50 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved....... 275 @ 3— 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual....@ M.24— @ 28 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality..... 22— @ 25 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality........19 — @ 2l— 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality........17 — @18 — 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft............0..32 — @— — 
Shingles, Cypress, 2 ft..........0.000:— — @ 16 — 
Shingles, Cypress, 3 ft............0.5--— — @22 — 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe........... ..65—- @—— 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd........ .52—- @-—— 
Staves, White Oak, Bb] ...... 40—- @-—— 
Staves, Red Oak, Hhd.... ............88 — @ 35 — 
Heading, White Oak..................60 — @—— 
olasses, 
New-Orleans.......... seveeeee Gf gall.— 28 @— — 
OOD TRIND,.. 5. cninencsnne6nscksscssccute Se ae ae 
Cuba Muscovado... sen ebte —23 @ — 26 
Trinidad Cuba... . — 23 @— 2% 
Cardenas, &c seeecceer— 224@ — 24 
ails, ‘ 
SS "ae Plb.— 44@Z— 5 
Wrought, 64@20d...... 2... 02000 cece _-— 
Naval Stores. 
Turpentine, Soft, North County,# 280lb— — @ 5— 
Turpentine, Wilmington........... -.—— @ 487% 
Miitssensoshecces ss Sheet skp sere #8 bbl. 3— @ 3 50 
PON 655s bcksecped sdcdcects's ---.- 275 @-—— 
Resin, Common, (delivered)....,.....- -17%5 @ 1 87% 
Resin, White........ ; 280 Ib. 250 @ 475 
Spirits Turpentine......... @ — 68 
Oil Cake. 
Thin Oblong, City............... @—— 
Thick, Round, Country @28 — 
Thin Oblong Country...... hwiasewhiel @33 — 
Provisions. 
Beef, Mess, Country............. 
Beef, Prime, Country. 
Boel, Meas, City. ........0cce.c00 i 
Mh, PU MRRED 6... ss oi ab's conde ceeneds 
ME, SONG, CYS 5 css ss can cincscceuducse 
Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon.......... -— 13 50 
Beef, Prime, Mess................ # tce. 1850 @23 — 
Pork, Mess, Western....... «.+2-@ bbl. 15 124@16 — 
Pork, Prime, Western..............++0+ 13 50 —_—— 
Pork, Prime, Mess..:... sehwwlicepsabaube 1488 @15— 
Pork, Clear, Western.................- —— @I1650 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels......# 1b. — 104%@— — 
Hams, Pickled,................ ewewaek — 8%@— 9 
Hams, Dry Salted... ma a 855 
Shoulders, Pickled............. ccc see ee _ 
Shoulders, Dry Salted.......... essseeee—— @— 6% 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............ @ bbl. 1250 @15— 
Meee, GMOKOG. ... 2.202. .ccsccccrves B@lb.—9 @— 9% 
Butter, Orange County......... Lies bts —23 @—2 
NS Sree secereeee 12 @—I14 
Butter, New-York State Dairies.........— 17 22 


Mather, Canada.........2000c00.cocsecom As 15 
















Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,)........ -— ——$— 
Cheese, fair to prime...............0.00 —10 @—-12 , 

Plaster Paris, 

Blue Nova Scotia. .............000 8 ton, 8 50 @3 75 
White Nova Scotia........... beets sedans 350 @ 3 62% 
Salt. 
Turks Island.......... igen Ree # bush.—— @— 48 
eer Aa EE eh SES -_-— —_-— 
Liverpool, Ground. ............. #@ sack,110 @ 112% 
REPENTED os bon cece co's 2 édele ccs pase 1 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s 
Saltpetre. 
eee pdabs Gee e = sanee oun 
Se, SRC MINEER 5 << n05 binse'ne.cccuseoes vers 
Nitrate Soda........ Labaspewenn sass ueae — 5 @ 5% 
Seeds. 
Clover... ces cceccccc cece cece ceee Gt lb. — 10 @—1lK 
Timothy, Mowed.............+00. 8 tce.14— @I17— 
TAMOUDY,, ROBE . «oo o0.00ceccccccccccces 17— @20— 
Flax, American, Rough.........@ bush — @—— 
Linseed, Calcutta............... veseeeee — Q@-—— 
Sugar. 
i ORE Sa Fae ae ee ey @ lb.— —@ 
New-Orleans........ beeen wabbesew'e nes ow —4 @ 6% 
Cuba Muscovadd. ........ccc0ccces seeeem 44@— 6 
Pe ccc abate aca aanetaee wees — 446@— 6% 
SE MMIND 6 oss xGmonsnsae appsieees — 7TkK@— 8 
Havana, Biown and Yellow............ _ @— 7% 
NS atthe shh bashes andon sss ecnn — 54@-—— 
* Brazil White........ ichanreAsahonns ase — 6%@— 7 
RL NUR <n sin nky cca Sens wa aecb'ss see's — 5 @— 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf........... — 9%@— — 
do. 0. 0. Crushed :G: — 9%@—— 
do, do. do. _Ground :8: — 8%@—— 
G0: SAVIAMENOL........000000060 e:-— @-—— 
do. - 2d quality, Crushed............ none 
Tobacco. 

ERTS SCAS ht ctse' tocweece sonny 

Kentucky....... 

Mason County.. 

oS pe EL 

PNR oo igs ks os b0e 5s wc ceeuN ss men 

oe Se Papas skiers ase .— 184 @— 233¢ 

DUD cde ecieea ks sb anee pean se® _ @ 

Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......... 

Florida Wrappers..:...........00.eses 

Connecticut Seed Leaf.................. 

Pennsylvania Seed Leaf...........-..++- 

Tallow. ; 

REARRR RIOD, 55.05 dsb ans omc oes 

ool, 

American, Saxony Fleece.......... 

American, Full-blood Merino............ 

American ¥ and % Merino ............ 


American, Native and % Merino 
Extra, Pulled, ...... 
Superfine, Pulled.......... per yt 
ES ae Oe nr 
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Advertisements for the American Agriculturist must be 
paid for 7m advance. 
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POUDRETTE. oe 


HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY OFFER their 
Poudrette for sale in lots to suit purchasers, from a sin- 
gle barrel up to 4000 barrels, at their usual rates, $1 50 per 
barrel for any quantity over seven barrels, delivered on 
board of vessel in the city of N. York, free of cartage or other 
charge. When 200or 300 barrels are taken, a deduction will be 
made from the above price. That this article has stood the 
test of fourteen years trial is proof of its efficacy. It is the 
cheapest and best manure for corn ever produced, and it has 
the advantage of being useful in small quantities and harm- 
less in large. It is a capital manure for peas. strawberries, 
&c., and all garden vegetables. Apply by letter or person- 
ally to the Lodi Manufacturing Company, E 
22-3mos 74 Cortlandt st., New-York. 


ARDENER FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- 
House.—Wanted a Gardener as above, who is experi- 
enced in the management of the Green and Grape-House in 


United States. None need apply except fully qualified. 
okt: ; A. B. ALLEN, 189 Water st. 


EEDS FROM THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—A few choice 
samples of Two rowed Barley, Four rowed Barley, White 
Poland Oats, Black Prince Edward’s Island Oats, Spring 
Wheat, Timothy, and Flax Seed, for sale by 
22-tf R. L, ALLLN, 189 and 191 Water st. 
OUSE WANTED FOR A SMALL FAMILY.—ONE A few 
miles from the city, and of easy access daily, would be 
referred. A plot of ground attached would be desirable. 
ossession wanted immediately, or at any time before the Ist. 
of May. A good tenant, and perhaps a future purchaser, may 
be heard of by addressing or calling upon J., at office of this 
paper. 


—_—eeeeee PAPO 














: GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 


Hees LONG-HANDLE, AND SLIDING PRUNING 
SHEARS ; Budding and Edging Knives ; Pruning Hatch-, 
ets, saws and knives; pruning, vine and flower scissors ; bill 
and Milton hooks ; lawn and garden rakes; garden scufilers, 
hoes: of great variety, shoveis and spades; hand engines, 
which throw@eter forty feet or more, syringes and water 
pots; grafting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes ; 
transplanting trowels,.reels ; hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of vegetables, together with a 
large assortment of other implements too numerous to men- 
tion. 21tf] R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and mi- 

nute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full directions for its 
application, a pamphlet of 96 pages, and can be sent through 
the mail. fatty R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


HEPHERD DOGS.—WANTED ONE OF THE ABOVE 

Dogs of the Scotch Collie breed. He should be under one 

Name lowest price at once, 
A. B. ALLEN, 149 Waler st, 


PURE BLOOD, for sale by 
T.S. GOLD, West Cornwall, Ct. 


OR SALE—SHORT-HORN BULL AND SUFFOLK PIGS. 
F I have for sale three one-year-old-Bulls, got by my im- 
at es iy Tempest. aeoy red and cans hn eg few 
choice pairs of Su igs, bred from my imported stock. 

Uburn, Jan. 0, 1854," (20-22). Me SHERWOOD. 








year old, and partially trained. 
which must be moderate. 


Bears PIGS OF 
[20-22] 











Qj HORT-HORNS.—1 have on hand and for sale two good 
WS thorough-bred Short-Horn Bull Calves. 
20-25* OHN R. PAGE, Sennett. 


URE BREED SUFFOLK SWINE, OF ALL AGES, AND 
Fancy Fowls, for sale constantly. 
19-22 GEO. H. KITTREDGE, 277 West Sixteenth St. 


WANTED, 
N EXPERIENCED, PRACTICAL GARDENER, WHO 
who understands laying out grounds, and the culture of 
Ornamental Trees, Fruit Trees, and Grape Vines. 
Apply to JAS. FRENCHE, 
18tf 41 Exchange Place, N.Y. 


EN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, AT WHOLESALE AND 
1 Retail—cheaper_than ever, at J. VANDERBILT'S, No, 
81 Fulton street, New-York. A very large assortment of all 
qualities and sizes; also a splendid assortment of fashionable 
goods, which will be made to order ina style that cannot be 
surpassed,. Also India rubber clothing and furnishing goods, 
Your patronage is respectfully solicited. 

2-30 J. VANDERBILT, 81 Fulton street, 


ARM FOR SALE.—THE FARM LATELY OWNED AND 

occupied by Richard Dey, deceased, situated on the east- 
ern bank of Seneca Lake, in the township of Fayette, county 
of Seneca. and State of New-York, It contains about 158 acres 
of very fertile and finely situated land, not an inch of which 
but what is capable of tillage. It slopes gently to the lake 
and is in full sight of and only seven miles from the beautiful 
town of Geneva. Adjoining is the premium farm of Andrew 
Foster, Esq. Fifty acres are in wood, eight acres are in or- 
chard of superior grafted fruits, and the balance in pasture 
and grain. The buildings consist Of a plain farm house in 
good repait, and also good barns, sheds, workshops. carriage- 
house, chicken-houses, and granery. There is a good well of 
water and a running spring. 

This farm is offered low to close an estate. The price, $50 
per acre, and the terms of payment can be made to suit al- 
most any purchaser. Apply to 

JAMES R. DEY, 74 Cortlandt st., New-York, 
10-22] or CHAS. A. COOK, Esq., Pres. of the Bank of Geneva. 


@x HANGHAI BUFF, GREY, AND WHITE ; ALSO BRAMA- 
Pootras and Malay fowl, 100 pairs assorted for sale. Also 
Trees and Plants, Ornamental Shrubs, Roses and Grape Vines. 

















Catalogue furnished. Apply by mail (post paid) to 
GEO. SNYDER & CO. 
‘ Rhinebeck, Dutchess Oo. N.Y. 








HANGHAT SHEEP.—FOR SALE A VERY DESIRABLE 

flock of 40 Sheep of the Shanghai in China breed. Their 
mutton is of superior quality, and their increase extraordi- 
nary, as they have lambs spring and fall, and never less than 
two each time, and sometimes four ; and the increase within 
four years has been from three to oversixty. A large portion 
of them are ewes, and several fall lambs. They will be sold 
cheap if all are taken and delivery early. 

Apply to JOHN CRYDER, 73 South street, N.Y, 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


ww 








ae ees 


RAIN MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
P to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
ower. 
ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
Hose, Lead Pipe, &e. 

ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 

pressly for the California and Oregon Markets. 

 aemmaaaaeal TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
_/ patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by far the best in use. 
HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, requiring from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with a. horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 1014, 1114, 121/2, 14, 15, 18, 181/2, 
19, 191/2, 20, A 1, A2, 50, 60, and all other sizes. 
ORN-SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis, &c., of all sizes. 
URRALL’S PRIZE REAPERS FOR THE CALIFORNIA 
Market—strong, simple, and reliable. Warranted of the 
best material and workmanship, expressly for that market. 
Made and sold cheap for cash by THOMAS D. BURRALL, 
Geneva, Ontario Co., and by 
1-tf R, L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water St., N. Y. 


 peretpedene IMPLEMENTS.—_THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 





ing valuable implements: : 
‘an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should possess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 
most valuable improvements. 
Smut Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 


use. 

Hay anti Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
presses, combining improvements which make them by far 
the best in use. 

Grain mills, corn and cob crushers. a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. 

Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Iist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, hay bay and economy. they are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried. 2d. The Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toallkinds of work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Iron Power, large cog-wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
four horses. 5th. Warren’s Lron-Sweep Power, for one or two 
horses. . L, ALLEN, 

1-tf 189.and 191 Water street. 

EES & HOYT, PREMIUM PATENT RIVETED STRETCH- 
Yon. ed Leather Band Manufacturers, 37 Spruce em 
ork. 











FERTILIZERS. 


RPP PO EO 


7 ERUVIAN GUANO,—First quality of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just received in store 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 





UPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME,-OR CHEMICAL MA- 

nure.—100 tons Paterson’s Improved, skilfully made of 

the best materials, and for sale at lowest rates, by HASKELL, 

MERRICK & BULL, Importers of Artificial Manures, Whole- 
sale Agents for the Manufacturer, No. 10 Gold street, 1-31 
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0. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for several years in England 
and other parts of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like its predecessor, Guano, a favorite 
manure at the South and Wes 
It is composed of crushed or oo bones, decomposed by 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
ae diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
and one and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
anc a of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 


ad is suited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
supply of the phosphates, which is seldom the case. All crops 
are benefited by its application. 

For sale in large or small quantities, in bags of 150 Ibs. each. 
No charge for packages. All bags will be branded “C. B. De 
Burg, No. 1 Superphosphate of Lime.” 

Also, Agricultural and Horticultural Implements of all 
kinds ; Field and Garden Seeds. in great variety ; No. 1 Peru- 
vian Guano, Bone-dust. Plaster of Paris, Poudrette, &e. 

. (late A. B. Allen & Co.,) 
1-tf 139 and 191 Water street, New-York. 


HORSE MARKETS. 


. MOS SMITH, SALE “AND EXCHANGE E STABLE, No, 16 
East Twenty-fourth street, New-Yo 1-27 











ULL’S HEAD SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, TWEN- 
ty-fourth street, W: at | " ¢ of Third Avenue, N. 
1-34 S$. CHAMBERLIN, Proprietor. 


ROOKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHARTERED 

n 1824, Offices—No. 43 Fulton, upper corner of Front 

treet, Brookiyn, and No.6 Merchants’-Exchange, Wall street, 
ew- 

This Company have their capital Severied in the most un- 
doubted securities, and having a su - us of $30,000, continue 
to insure dwelling-houses, stores, and other buildings, furni- 
ture, merchandise, vessels in port, and their cargoes, upon as 





favorable terms as any similar an institution. 

William Ellsworth, 7am 8. Redfield, 
hineas T. Barnum, J . Amerman, 

Caleb 8. Woodhull, F erdyos Hitchcock, 

Charles T. Cromwell, John C. Smith, 

Samuel P. Townsend, George Gilfillan, 

John Eadie. Josep -y Greenwood, 

Joel 8. - oo Samuel F hiting, 

pobert C. Bell, John Greenwood, Jr. 


John N, Genin, ie e Burroughs, 
Henry Quackenboss, A. B. 
WILLIAM ELLSWORTH, President, 
ALFRED G. STEvEns, Secretary. 


LIVERY STABLES. 


+ ORTHRUP & POST'S DROVE AND SALE STABLES, 
corner of Third Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York. The subscribers, formerly proprietors of the Rose Hill 
Stables, respectfully announce to their former patrons and the 
— generally, that they have taken the five new fire-proof 
rick stables, capable of holding 300 horses, directly opposite 
the Bull’s Head Hotel, and, by their efforts to please, hope to 
receive a fair share of that’ patronage YS a ih ghey fog so poy 
solicit. R. K 
New-York, April 1st, 1853. 
N. B.—New wagons ‘and harness for the accommodation of 
their customers. on 














AGAN & GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 
cor. of Lexington Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York.—F. & G. have at all times on Hand the most select stock of 
Messenger and Abdalla horses, together with good draught 
horses. Horses at livery by the day, week, and month. 1-38 








HAIR RESTORERS, &c. 


On ane aaa 





yARKER’S CHEVEUXTONIQUE. —THIS IS AN ENTIRE- 
ly new article, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 
Restoring, and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 
rations designed for the same objects, it is free from all grease, 
so that its application cannot soil the most delicate fabric. 
As an eradicator of Dandruff, it is unequalled, while its infal- 
libity in cases of headache, easing the most violent in a few 
moments, cannot fail to commend it to universal appreciation. 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all the respectable drug- 
gists and fancy stores throughout the city. The depot for its 
sale, wholesale and retail, is at BARKER’S Ladies’ Hair-dress- 
ng Establishment, No. 439 Broadway. 2 48 


HORTICULTURAL. 


~~ WACHUSETT GARDEN “AND NURSERIES, 
EW-BEDFORD, MASS., ANTHONY & McAFEE, PRO- 
PRIETORS. Successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the Public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vitz, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cryptomeria Japonica, Norway Spruce, 
Yew Trees, Tree Box, &c.; an-exten- 
sive assortment of Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Peach and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of Pear Trees is very large, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 
by ourselves, ane 

WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soik climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
og — our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 











‘They’ are all free fom that destructive malady 
THE PEAR ee. 
which has never existed in this local 
Prices low, and a liberal discount = the trade. 
_ New. Bed for ‘dy Jan, lsd, 1854. 17-68 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 
Including every thing necessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, Nursery, and Orchard, with all the recent introduc- 
tions, at very low rates. Descr iptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage paid to New-York. Ornamental and other planting 
done in any part of the country. The best season for trans- 
ss: is after Oct.10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old cer 
urseries, Plymouth, Mass. 8-59 


HOTELS. 


ARMERS’ HOTEL, 245 AND 247 WASHINGTON STREET, 
between Robinson and Murray, New-York. Farmers, 
and the public generally, will find it to their advantage and 
convenience to patronize this house, it being in the immediate 
vicinity of the New-York and Erie Railroad, Hudson River 
Railroad, Harlem Railroad, Albany, Newark, New-Brunswick 
and the California _ steamboats and steamship landings 
Boarding $1 per, os 
8. CHAMBERLIN & CO., Proprietors. 


1-25 


~ HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


aan Lor——wrereereOor 


HIMNEY TOPS, “MADE BY THE GARNKIRK COMPANY. 
a = ig | ——— Vases and Statuary for lawns 

and gardens, &c., 

2-38 MILLERS COATES & YOULE, 279 Pearl street. 

RON BEDSTEADS VS. BEDBUGS!—500 IRON BEDSTEADS, 
I | which fold to occupy the space of a chair. 500 Iron Settees, 
proof against Yankees’ knives, Iron Chairs, Iron Hat Stands, 
and all kinds of Ornamental Iron Furniture, bronzed in a 
most beautiful manner. All kinds of Iron Fence and Verandah 
Work, made at very low rates. G. MAURER, Bopntotorss, 
178 William street, between Beekman and Spruce, 2-36 
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OUSE FURNISHING AND MECHANICS’ HARD- 

ware.—M. DA COSTA & CO. offer for sale all articles in 
the above line cheap for cash, All articies warranted, ex- 
changed or — ‘alee No. 206 Chatham street, opposite 
Division street, 6-31 








INSURANCKH. 


es 


FAARMERS INSURANCE ‘COMPANY OF ONEIDA. CAPI 
200,000. BOUCK 


1-22 * 78 Broadway. 


RANITE INSURANCE COMPANY, UTICA. CAPITAL, 
$200 J. W. BOUCK, Agent, 78 Broadway. 





f . 


ONCKLIN & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, NOS. 63 & 
Twenty-fourth street, between Lexington and mina 
Avenues, (office on Twenty-fourth street,) New-York.—Coaches, 
Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable terms. 
Horses kept by the day, week, or month. 1-40 


RENCH BURR, ESOPUS AND COLOGNE MILL-STONES, 
Mill Irons and Machinery of every description, at the 
Columbian Foundry. 45 Duane street. 1-26 


MACHINERY, PATENTS, &c. 


Ds. -ACTING LIFT AND FORCE PUMPS, CISTERN 
and Well Pumps, Ship and Fire Engines, Copper-riveted 
Hose of all sizes, Hose Cuppings, Cast Iron Fountains, &c. 
These Pumps, from their construction, and little liability to 
disorder, are well calculated for factories, mines, railroad 
water-stations, breweries, tan works, steamboats, water 
boats, family purposes, hot liquids, &c. I also manufacture 
to order Village Fire Engines, with Double-acting Lift and 
Force Pump, light, easily handled, and worked by few men. 
The same pumps may be arranged as a stationary Engine, or 
to supply other Engines. Purchasers are invited to call and 
examine. The Cistern and Force Pumps are so arranged that 
they will not freeze oe ont-dooss. They are made of cast 
iron in part. G. B. FARN.AM, 34 Cliff street. 


RON AND STEEL. —SANDERSON BROTHERS & CO., 
Sheffield, » Warranted Cast Ste 
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New- —— Fests, 16 Cliff street. 

Bosto: . B. Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Boston. te, E. Frith, 42 Commerce street, 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 


24 Bank Place. 
2-43 








MANUFACTURES. 


PORTABLE “FORGES. ~REMOVAL. —THE SUBSCRIBER, 
successor of E. Flagler, and sole manufacturer of Queen’s 
patent portable Forge and Bellows, respectfully gives notice 
that he has removed his depot for the sale of said Forges to 
No. 210 Water street, (directly opposite his old location.) 
where, by the long-attested superiority of this portable Forge 
over all others for the use of blacksmiths, machinists, jewelers, 
cont. comnernees. shipping, quarries, public works, &c., 
&e. hopes to retain a continuance of past patronage. 
FREDERICK P. FLAGLER, No, 210 Water street. 2-22 


ANGES AND HEATERS.—I AM NOW PREPARED TO 

supply those in ign ofa Cooking Range with one that 

is not only 1, but more Senventenshe for 

boiling, baking, &c., than any other in we. bee he Etna 
Heater, for warming houses of any size. ope iy te 

2-40 A. McPHERSON, No. 233% Water street. 

Ee 


OLIVER, WIRE WORKER, NO. 25 FULTON STREET, 

> corner of Water, up stairs,—Wove Wire of every de- 
cription ; Sieves and Riddles; coal, sand, and gravel Screens ; 
and Wire Work of all kinds. "Also, the most ingenious patent 
self-setting, revolving Rat-trap in the world. Locomotive spark 
Wire, &c. N.B.—Agricultural implement manufacturers sup- 


plied with wove wire at the shortest notice, and as low as at 
any factory in the Union. 2-24 


ISH Booms. AND FISHING TACKLE, NEEDLES, &c.— 
HENRY WILLSHER, Manufacturer and Im orter of 
Needles, Fish- sealed and Fishing-tackle, consisting of Limerick 
and Kirby salmon, trout, bass, pike, perch and other Hooks; 
Salmon, Lake, and Trout Flies; Cork and Wood Floats; Flax, 
Twisted and Plaited Silk, Chinese Grass Hair, and Cable-laid 
Lines; Bowed, Swivel, Hollow, and Plain Sinkers; Flax and 
Silk Lines ready for use; Silk-worm Gut; Snells; Double 
Twist, and Single Gut Leaders; Spoon Bait; Squids ; Multi- 
plying and Plain Reels, Bots, Artificial Fish; Walking-cane 
and other Rods; Lolley’s and Chambers’ Sail "Needles; Pack 
and Willsher’s superior Sharps and Between Needles, &e. 
Gene De cae cash, jp lots to suit purchasers, at No, 9 Cedar street, 
New- B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly at- 
tended to. 2-40 


XES AND HATCHETS—MADE BY COLLINS & CO. 
Hartford, the only genuine Collins’ Axes. Anextensive 
and constant supply of all the various patterns and sizes of 
these superior Goods. 

Also, Adzes, California Picks, and other edged tools, suited 
to this and foreign markets, for sale on favorable terms to the 
trade, by the manufacturers, at their warehouse. in this city 

212 Water street. (1—23] COLLINS & CO. 


MEDICAL. 


\YE-SIGHT. —E. 8. FRANKS, SPECTACLE-MAKER, 52 
Bowery, (third door from the Bowery. Theatre,) Optician 
to the New- ork Eye Hospital and Eye Infirmary, adjusts his 
Improved Spectacles to Weak Sight with unerring accuracy, 
at a low price, and changes them without further charge, if 
not approved of. References: Drs. Sg Wilkes, and Hal- 
stead, Surgeons to the New-York Eye In ary; Drs. Ste- 
henson and Rogers, auraeons to the New-York Eye Hospital ; 
rs. Halstead i: Bulkley, Physicians to the New-York Hos- 
ital; Dr. Wood, late President of the New-York Academy of 
Medicine; Dr. Darlin , hemtoanscat Demonstrator at the New- 
York University Medical College; Dr. Mott, Dr ', Wallace, and 
Dr. Dixon, Editor of the Scalpel. 2-24 
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ore & K@HLER, MANUFACTURERS OF SURGICAL 
and Oregons Machines, Instruments, Trussess. Band- 
ages, &c., No, 58 Chatham street, second floor, Now-York. All 
kinds of ee ah my Tools, and Scissors made, repaired, and 
ground at the shortest notice. 7- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








gine Signals made any 

style or pattern, Glass bent for Clocks, Barometers and Bo 
indows. Constantly on hand every style and pattern of 
House ?. s of Glass or Britannia Ware. 
CHAS WARDS, 10-22) EDWIN E. TAYNTOR. 


REENWICH POTTERY, 261 WEST EIGHTEENTH 

street. Steam-pressed Vitrified Drain Pipe, from three 
to eighteen inches in diameter, and in two feet lengths. The 
best and Hey est medium for drainage and sewerage ever 
yet offered to the public. The subscriber is the exclusive man- 
ufacturer of steam-pressed Drain Pipe in this country, and he 
offers it to the public on as favorable terms as the ordinary 
ay pipe made or sold in this city. 





WASHINGTON SMITH. 








PIANO FORTES. 


eee 


LBERT WEBER, PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 103 
West Broadway, between White and Franklin sts. [11-23 


yy PIANO FORTES, AT NO. 441 BROADWAY.— 
A large assortment of Pianos from the celebrated house 
of Hallet, Davis ‘ Co., Boston; also the well-known Instru- 
ments of A. Ladd & Co., with a full supply of new and 
second-hand Pianos, of various makers, for sale at very low 
prices. Pianos to let. 
1-22 LINCOLN & THOMPSON, No 441 Broadway. 


PAINTS..- 


RIDGEWATER PAINT, MANUFACTURED BY THE 
hey ndatcond Paint Manufacturing Company, New-Jer- 
sey.—The Company have now on hand a supply of this Paint, 
which they offer to the public as the best article known for 
roofs, decks and bottoms of steamers and other vessels, alse 
oir brick and wood-work generally ; and from its spark and 
fender-proof qualities, they can safely recommend it as the 
best and most perfect Lay eg, for railroad and other bridges 
cars, depot buildings, The_ strongest eetinaniale vot 
the virtues of this article , officers of the a , superin 
tendents of railroads, insurance companies, captains of ves- 
sels, painters, &c., may be seen, together with eae = 
tin, wood, canvas, &c., at the depot of the Company. 
sale, dry, in packages of = Ibs. and upwards, and in oil, in 


kegs of 25, 50, and saa | 
BOGERT, General Agent, 
1-22 ast Pearl and 78 Beaver street. 


PROVISIONS. 
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VAN NORDENS, 
DEALERS IN BUTTER, CHEESE, AND LARD, ARE CON- 
stantly sessing large supplies of the above, which will be 
sold at the very lowest market prices. Goshen and Western 
Butter, in tubs and firkins, } ene - casks and boxes, Lard 


in barrels, taba and ke; 
1-24 NORDENG i 157 West street. New-York. 


a gy FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON, 2000 
bbls. Mackerel, = quality, 3000 Small Packa ~ 
pop bie New. , 500 halfs Shad, 1000 bbls. 

300 halfs New  Hlerrig, 1000 au by ae New-Dried 

tch Herring, 
ot moked - 








o_o 





Mackerel 
Herring, 
fish, 500 Jars New Anchovies, 
2000 Boxes New Smoked Herring, a0b0 I N 
mon, 500 Kitts New Soused Salmon, 500 Kegs New Spiced Her- 
ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled Cod, Haddock, Halibut, 
White-Fish, Sturgeon, 1 Trout, Dun-Fish 

‘or sale by NELSON. WELLS & CO. 
81 Dey street, between Vang and West, 
May — 1852. New-York, 

ELSON WELLS. 1-52 8. H. WOOD. 


REAL ESTATE. 


or rr ener = = 0 _0 ee eee ats 


) F. COGSWELL, REAL ESTATE BROKER, 337 AND 339 
'@ Fulton street, Brooklyn, is prepared to give his per- 
sonal attention to sales of Houses and Lands in the cities of 
New-York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburgh, and vicinity. Pro- 
prietors of houses and vacant lots, residing in the Country, 
who are not able to collect their rents except at.very great 
inconvenience to themselves, or to dispose of their property, 
will find it to their advantage to call on the subscriber, who 
refers to the following gentlemen for testimonials: 

Hon. Francis B. StRYKER, ex-Mayor city of Brooklyn, 

Hon. ConKLIN Brush, Pres. Mechanics’ Bank, Brooklyn, 1-26 


SEEDS. 


OO eee ee eS 


EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER ; BLUE 





POO 











ee 


Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay Grass; Top; Sugar Corn; 
Peas; Beans; Turnip; Cabbage; Beet; Lotinee fa agers 
Radish; Squash ; Osage Orange; Large Yellow Loc and 


all other kinds of field and garden seeds. Also Rhubarb] mice: $ 
Asparagus Plants, &c. L. ALLEN, 
‘and 191 Water street. 


STOCK. 


PL Oe 











Creer? 


MPROVED STOCK OF ALL KINDS.— HAVING HAD 
great experience in —_——e and rearing fine stock for 

the west twenty xe ars, I offer my services to my friends to 
procure it of the best and most reliable kinds. As much no- 
tice as convenient is at all times desirable previous to pur- 
cheese, as it takes time to make good selections. Early in 
gue = or September is the best time to purchase for the 

Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Herefords, Alderne 
or Jersey and Ayrshires. Langer Sheep—the Cotswold, 
Oxford, Leicester. Bakewell, and Lincoln. Mutton Sheep— 
the Southdown. ha poole Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span 
ish, and French Mer 

The public should ‘bec on their guard in purchasing improved 
stock, as many animals are palmed off upon the unsuspecting 
and ignorant, = are spurious, 

1-tf B. ALLEN. Nos. 189 and 191 Water street. 


OCHIN CHINA FOWLS.—I have for i nel by the pair, 
young Cochin China Fowls, of the best blood in pase. 
and desirable for their great size, their Poa 
plumage. Add RODNEY L. NY 
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PRIZES TO BE PAID IN CASH! 


In order to encourage competition we offer the 
following Prizes: 

To the person sending the largest list of subscribers to the 

American i from one post-office, and at the club 

prices, before the 15th day of February, 1854, we will send in 


eash ora New-Yorkdraft- - ~- - + $3000 
For the second highest list > sem, = ee 

‘ third do oie OT Pe 20 00 

‘=i fourth do al, pete See IS 15 00 
eae i, eV Shale 10 00 


‘sixth do- - - - - - + 50 
Persons sending in names for competition, will please name 


the fact in their communications. 





Economical Arrangement’ to furnish other 
Periodicals. 
Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 


The American Agriculturist will be furnished 


with Harper’s Magazine,oneyearfor - - #400 
“ Putnam’s do ios Ss Ste ee 
“ Knickerbocker do- - - + 40 
“ Eclectic do ei el © So DD 
“ Littel’sLivingAge do- - - - 60 
“ National Magazine do - - + -* 3850 
“ Dickens’s Household Words - - - 3 50 
“ Scientific American do - - * - 80 
“ Weekly Tribune Re ee eee 
“ Weekly Times “=r ys = oO 


Any other magazine, literary, scientific, agricultural, or 
horticultural, will be furnished at the same ratio of reduction 
from subscription prices; also the daily or weekly journals 
or newspapers published in this city. 

ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water street, New-York. 


Agents Wanted! 

Newsmen and Booksellers throughout the country are 
requested to act as Agents for/the American Ag . 
Those sending their address and business card to the Pub- 
lishers will receive specimen copies, and a statement of com- 
missions paid. . 

Liberal commissions will also be allowe to a few youn, 
men to act as travelling agents. 

For further information address the Publishers, or call at 
their office, 189 Water street, New-York. 
———————————— EET 

J. A. GRAY,:Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff street, N. Y. 








PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Eleventh Volume of 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


- > 900 


TEE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages o 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the pr ia 4 


It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear whi i 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. Reece es 
A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of the year for the bound 


work, 
COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication of the 


day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &e., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. j 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


. The Publishers confidently believe that.the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer’s 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor. by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried b 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


_ .The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B, AtLEN,—i inci 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orange Jupp, AM, a thoroughly practical farmer aad pos 
tural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Prof. Nasu, who has been for a long time one of the most successful 
farmers of New-England, and is now Agricultural Professor of Amherst College; Rev. Wa. Curr, 
widely known as a pleasing and instructive writer on gardening and other departments of practical 
agriculture, and, in addition to these, a number of other eminent agricultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession; each of whom can handle the 


#low as well as the Pen. 

THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 
The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FoUR CENTS a 

number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than rwo anp a HALF ceNTs. Each number 

will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will often be 

worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. Ss ° 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 


the publishers, ; 
Terms, &o.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 


seribers on the following liberal terms: 
To single Subscribers, - - 


$2.00 a year, $2.00 
“ 


“ Clubs of 8 do. . - o~ 3.67 5.00 

+ a. 5 do. - - o2 bo .. 8.00 

“: do. 10. do. - - >. oe - > 15.00 

“« do 20 do. - - - ao 25.00 
The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 


The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. 
Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise- 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., 
+ 189 Water street, New-York. 








